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ITH villages combed by flood waters or. 

torn away altogether; with highways 

washed out and railways crippled for a long 
time to come, Vermont faces one of the hardest 
winters in her history. Not all of the State has been 
flooded, but every corner of it is affected in one way 
or another. A State which is by no means wealthy 
finds itself in a situation which would tax heavily 
the resources of the most opulent. 

Vermont is primarily agricultural, supplying 
farm and dairy products for the Eastern market.. 
A large part of her tillable land is in the valleys; 
there, also, are most of her pastures. Flood waters 
rising across these lands have wrought untold dam- 
age, sweeping away barns and houses, engulfing 
such live stock as could not be driven to higher 
ground, undoing the work of fall plowing and 
planting. At the same time, many of her small 
manufactories, situated upon the rivers, have been 
gutted by the very force which turned their wheels. 
Worst of all has been the destruction of homes, with 
accompanying loss of life. 

If the New England flood was smaller than that 
in Mississippi and Louisiana, it was more terrible 
because it was more sudden. It came at a time of 


year when no one could anticipate it, and began to 
recede just as the first snowfall served notice that 
winter was approaching. Winter and rough weather 
will be formidable enemies to Vermont this year, 
but even before they have set in, reconstruction of 
her transportation systems, her agriculture, her 
industry, is under way. Vermont steered a lone 
course through the Revolutionary period, and never 
since have her people been anything but self-reliant. 
Even now they are reluctant to call upon others 
for assistance. The nation, admiring their fortitude 
and pride, will do all in its power to help them in 
adversity. 


Courage in the Granite State 


NEW HAMPSHIRE REFUSES HELP 
Governor Says State Can Handle Its Own Problems 


O ran newspaper headlines on November 7, 
1927, just after New Hampshire, along with 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, had 
suffered the greatest and most unexpected flood 
disaster in its history. To us these curt, almost un- 
gracious, headlines sing a refreshing and unusual 
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song. New Hampshire during the last few years has 
been guilty of the customary commercialized sins. 
Chambers of commerce, Rotary clubs, men of 
vision in general in that lovely land of mountains 
and rivers have clamored and clamored successfully 
for the debasing of her traditions and the prostitu- 
tion of her beauty. Her roads have become lanes for 
the selling of hot dogs and soft drinks; her moun- 
tains have been asylums for the exploitations of fat 
Jews and lean Gentiles; her rivers have been sold to 
corporations and many of her politicians have been 
hired fellows of the baser sort. 

Yet when floods swept over town and meadow, 
something atavistic stirred in the New Hampshire 
breast, some ancient memory whispered that the 
old ways were the best, that States, like men, must 
stand on their own feet, must take the bad luck with 
the good, must meet the bill when it falls due and 
pay the piper if it takes the last cent in the till. 

Did New Hampshire broadcast howls for help? 
Did she even moan feebly and gather her threadbare 
shawl about her and whine to her sister New Eng- 
land States in the name of the Presidential 
Range, Daniel Webster, and the Amoskeag Mills? 
She did nothing of the kind. She said, “This is our 
trouble and we can attend to it. Send us a little 
flour and yeast, for which we will gladly pay, and 
that is all we need, and — thanking you again, but 
we are very busy — that’s that.” 

There are worse misfortunes than any loss of 
property. Among them may be listed the loss of 
self-respect and self-reliance, of courage and inde- 
pendence. We commend the short and simple head- 
lines of New Hampshire’s governor to the people 
of these United States. Ponder and consider them, 
and then reflect on flood relief, the dole, farm blocs, 
and the tariff as a local issue! If our national anthem 
is to be “I’ve taken my fun where I found it,” let 
us, at least, underwrite the second line without res- 
ervation, ‘And now I must pay for my fun.” 


Mr. Gilbert, Efficiency Expert 


nN Agent General for Reparations Payments un- 
der the Dawes Plan, S. Parker Gilbert, gradu- 
ate of Mr. Mellon’s school for bright young men, is 
altogether within his rights when he recommends 
changes in the financial policy of the German Gov- 
ernment. In his recent note to Finance Minister 
Koehler he has not exceeded his rights, but only 
shouldered the responsibilities of his job. Mr. Gil- 
bert charges the German nation, the states, and the 
communes with overborrowing and overspending. 
He maintains that the system whereby all tax funds 
flow into the national treasury, from which they are 
disbursed to states and communes as need arises, 
“cannot be considered a provident arrangement for 
the Reich.” He comments unfavorably upon the 


proposals to increase pensions and official salaries, : 


questions the measure under which the Government 
will compensate its nationals for loss or damage to 
private property during the war. He likewise ques- 
tions the plan of a general school law for the Reich, 
which he expects may entail excessive costs. He con- 
cludes that “these tendencies, if allowed to continue 
unchecked, are almost certain on the one hand to 
lead to severe economic reaction and depression, and 
are likely, on the other, to encourage the impression 
that Germany is not acting with due regard to her 
reparation obligations.” 

The text of the reply made by Finance Minister 
Koehler has not been given out, but judging by the 
summary released to newspapers it counters specif- 
ically all of Mr. Gilbert’s criticisms. Herr Koehler 
holds that loans have been made with caution and 
used for productive purposes. He confesses that 
there may be faults in the financial system, but de- 
clares they cannot be rationalized until the economic 
system is rationalized. He insists that the sums re- 
quired for increasing pensions and salaries are much 
smaller than the agent general believes, that the 
plan to compensate German nationals for war 
losses results directly from provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, that the costs of the school measure 
will “play no réle whatever in the near future.” 
“The impression that Germany will disregard her 
reparation obligations cannot be justified,” he con- 
cludes, ‘“‘nor can there be any doubt of the Govern- 
ment’s readiness to assist in transfers within the 
limits set by the economic and financial policies. 
The German Government has never artificially prej- 
udiced the possibilities of transfers, and rejects any 
idea of doing so.” 

With both sides setting forth their views clearly, 
there is hope for a satisfactory solution of the Reich’s 
financial problems. Patience and coéperation will be 
needed, for within a year the amount due from Ger- 
many under the Dawes Plan rises from 1,750,000,000 
to 2,500,000,000 gold marks annually. 

Germany will do well to heed Mr. Gilbert’s sharp 
criticism of her financial methods. But Germany’s 
creditors, including the United States, must help 
her, in every way possible, to meet the increasing 
transfer payments. There is one suggestion in Herr 
Koehler’s reply upon which our own protectionists 
may well reflect: “The German Government views 
with serious concern the developments in some of 
the countries where German goods are sold, since 
only a lowering of the existing barriers can assure to 
Germany the export excess necessary to meet her 
payments.”” Hampering German trade on the one 
hand and exacting reparations payments on the 
other is doubtful policy. Following hard upon the 
tariff controversy with France, it gives added evi- 
dence of the pitfalls which beset our “splendid iso- 
lation.” If we are to ignore them, we ought at least 
to do so with our eyes open. It is time the left hand 
knew what the right hand is doing. 
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A Little Group of Willful Men 


HE name “Western conference” has become so 

thoroughly tied up with athletics that it is going 
to be hard to think of anything besides Alonzo 
Stagg, Robert Zuppke, and football cheer leaders, 
when it is mentioned. Recently, 
however, the “irreconcilables” 
of the Senate, meeting together 
in Washington, have given it a 
new connotation. They have 
appropriated it for themselves, 
and at the mention hereafter of 
those hefty syllables all good 
Progressives are expected to 
think of Mr. Borah, Mr. Norris, 
Robert M. La Follette, Jr., and 
the rest of the Senate wrecking crew. 

In its Washington huddle the new Western con- 
ference team put across one disputed first down 
when it named Mr. Norris as its candidate for Pres- 
ident. No one thought that Mr. Norris could be 
elected, but he seemed likely to trouble some of the 
other candidates for the Republican nomination, 
notably Mr. Lowden. Except for this one thrust the 
team achieved nothing it deemed suitable fodder 
for the press. At this point, unfortunately or not, 
Senator Peter Norbeck, South Dakota broken-field 
runner, tried a new shift play and carried the ball 
across the wrong goal line. He came out flatly for 
the candidacy of Mr. Lowden, and the opening game 
of the season was turned into a dismal rout. In giv- 
ing out an “I am for him” statement Senator Nor- 
beck explained that while he was entirely in favor of 
“economic justice for the Northwest” as advocated 
by Mr. Norris and his colleagues, he believed in 
throwing the conference support “to some candidate 
who has a chance of winning.” 

Mr. Norbeck’s whirlwind move is of considerable 
importance in the political field. Quite possibly it 
will turn others of the irreconcilables in the direction 
of Mr. Lowden, for a number of them, including 
Senator Blaine of Wisconsin and Senator McMaster 
of South Dakota, have given no audible cheers for 
the Norris candidacy. The irreconcilables have 
reached the first signpost in their latest flight from 
home. In the early November twilight the question 
becomes, “Which way?” 





The Ninth Anniversary 


O* the ninth anniversary of the Armistice which 
closed the “war to end wars” there is a good 
deal of speculation about the where and when of the 
“next” war. Mr. Thomas Edison, while experiment- 
ing with rubber plants, announces that the United 
State must have a rubber-growing industry within 
her own borders because she will eventually be 
fighting a European combination of nations. Dr. 


Emil Ludwig, German historian, writes in the 
London Odéserver of an impending European conflict: 
We are threatened by a fresh war not owing to the 
abyss which separates Stalin and Mussolini, but 
owing to the too well known, ridiculously antiquated 
and really tedious colonial disputes turning on 
questions of prestige and fleets which have disturbed 
Europe ever since the fall of Bismarck, and in which 
the peoples themselves have never shown any 
interest. Even the Balkans emerge like an ancient 
crone from the general submersion, and are seeking to 
incite the stars of the European stage to conflict. 


Even the most heroic idealists of 1918 have lost 
their visions of enduring peace. There is a growing 
presentiment that the idea of a “war to end wars” 
originated in myth and was capitalized by prop- 
agandists, opportunists, worldly-wise men, to fur- 
ther their own devices. There is a prevalent 
conviction that war is inevitable in the scheme of 
human affairs; that man is a quarrelsome animal 
designed by nature to kill members of his own kind. 
Economists tell us that war is a means of relieving 
the pressure of population against food supply. 

However this may be, there is nothing to be lost 
by continued efforts to preserve peace through 
political means. There is one political agency — the 
League of Nations, and with it the World Court — 
which survives, if precariously, the time of repent- 
ance and idealism. The League is the one sign left 
that people talked in 1918 about the “‘outlawry of 
war.” Herr Stresemann, M. Briand, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain should not forget the original intent 
which motived the formation of the League in their 
efforts to solve the colonial and Balkan problems to 
which Dr. Ludwig alludes. The United States, for 
her part, should look critically but not with preju- 
dice upon League activities. If there is any hope for 
lasting or even temporary peace, it lies at Geneva. 
If the League is reduced to ritual or scrapped alto- 
gether, Armistice Day will become nothing more 
than a holiday to celebrate disillusionment. 


Grist for the Divorce Mills 


AILS rise from here and there in the news- 

papers of this republic occasioned by the ~ 
recently published statistics upon marriage and di- 
vorce. It seems that while marriages have increased 
in a ratio somewhat below that of the natural 
increase of population, divorces have advanced in a 
perceptibly larger degree. This is generally supposed 
to be a pretty horrible thing, and a symbol of the 
decay of the American home. 

We suppose it is, in theory, a horrible thing, and 
yet, how natural it is! As we survey our friends and 
acquaintances, it seems to us almost inevitable. 
Marriage is an institution which harnesses obvi- 
ously unfit and improper partners into a theoreti- 
cally lifelong team. If it were not for “the children” 
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and for a lot of other social factors of greater or less 
relative importance, most of these solemn yokings 
would fall apart from sheer mutual dislike at the end 
of the so-called honeymoon. Comparatively lenient 
divorce laws dissolve the more frivolous and least 
rational unions in an increasingly higher percentage. 
This condition is not deplorable in itself. The de- 
plorable thing is the lack of education, the lack of 
foresight, self-control, and common sense which per- 
mits so many ill-advised, impossible, ill-considered, 
and sensual marriages, and then dubs them sacra- 
mental unions of body, soul, and. spirit, sworn to 
fidelity forever and ever, amen. 

We are not opposed to divorce, but we are opposed 
to stupid marriages. They result in stupid children, 
in misery, and in shameful loss of self-respect and 
character. Fewer and better marriages! say we, and 
not — More marriages and less divorce! The right 
to marry should be confined to people who have 
de:nonstrated certain qualities of knowledge, ad- 
justability, and character. Instead of giving degrees 
qualifying mere Bachelors of Arts or Sciences, our 
universities should pick out a few of the wisest and 
most hopeful students of the humanities, and 
send them out into a wasteful world labeled as 
“marriageables” or “marriageable bachelors” of 
their respective categories. So, something might be 
done. As it is, unfit will go on marrying unfit and no 
religious injunction or foggy solemn oath will pre- 
vent such marriages from dissolving in the test tube 
of life as it is lived. 


A Sherlock Brought to Judgment 


O amount of red herring such as that dragged 
across the trail by William J. Burns, head of 

the Burns Detective Agency, should be allowed to 
halt the investigation of jury tampering in the Fall- 
Sinclair trial. No sooner does 


the Government press _ its 

charges against the defense, in 

whose service the agency seems 

to have been engaged, than 

Mr. Burns makes counter- 

charges against the Govern- 

ment. He declares that the only 

A shadowing of jurors which has 

-! come to his knowledge is shad- 

owing on the part of govern- 

ment agents. His own detectives? They have been 

engaged only in protecting jurors from government 

tampering. He accuses Harris L. Lamb, Special 

Assistant Attorney-General, with having shadowed 

Norman L. Glasscock, Juror No. 4 in the Fall- 

Sinclair panel. Mr. Lamb denies that he ever before 

heard of, much less shadowed, Juror Glasscock, and 

provides an alibi sufficient to discredit the Burns 

story. Juror Glasscock, brought to the fore, declares 
that he never before saw Mr. Lamb. 


This ruse by Mr. Burns is transparent, childlike, 
but goes to show the kind of thing the District of 
Columbia grand jury will have to wade through in 
getting at the facts. It discredits the myth of the 
noble detective, so popular in literature; proves 
again that those behind the jury shadowing are not 
particular about their methods or the methods of 
their agents so long as they see a chance of squirming 
out of difficulty. 


Civic Pride in Philadelphia 
A GOOD share of the blame for boss rule in gov- 


ernment lies squarely with the electorate. As 

an example of what a group of politically minded 

citizens — Pennsylvanians, in this case— will do, 

take the recent infelicities at 

the Metropolitan Opera House 

in Philadelphia. Senator Reed 

Smoot of Utah, chairman of the 

Senate Finance Committee, was 

speaking on problems of na- 

tional debt and tax reduction. 

Here was a man who knew more 

about his subject than a whole 

army of flatulent political bosses 

knew about anything — a man 

who had something to say and was anxious to say it. 

Did the assembled high-minded, straight-thinking 

populace manifest any concern over the problem, or 

any show of courtesy toward Senator Smoot? Not if 

reports of the meeting are to be trusted. Hardly had 

the speech commenced when the crowd began to 

manifest restlessness. Restlessness grew into de- 

fiance, and defiance took the visible and extremely 

audible embodiment of a brass band, which blared 

into the hall with complete disregard of the speaker. 

When the disturbance was over, the Senator com- 

menced anew, but presently came another. The 

Senator wiped his brow and sought the doubtful 

solace of ice water. Band followed band, and to sup- 

plement the charivari a battalion of Philadelphia 

maidens marched down the aisles attired in yellow 

slickers, manceuvred on the stage, turned their 

backs to the audience, and revealed in black type, 
“Vote the Straight Republican Ticket.” 

It is not certain that Senator Smoot is a spell- 
binder, nor that he chose an opportune moment, 
amid the fever heat of Philadelphia local politics, to 
deal with a national problem. What was Senator 
Smoot doing in Philadelphia, anyhow? If a man is 
to be judged by his friends, the Senator’s new as- 
sociates do not redound to his credit. His reception 
in Philadelphia is a sorry commentary on the elec- 
torate, yet the very thing he might have antici- 
pated from those favorable to the cause of William 
Scott Vare. Doubtless the memory of it will lead 
him to watch his step more closely, to scrutinize 
more carefully the company he keeps. 
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When the Capitol Doors Swing 


ENATOR MOSES of New Hampshire has 
S expressed a mild degree of grief over the 
prospects of the seventieth Congress. It 1s 
surprising, considering the large amount of im- 
portant business to be transacted and the increasing 
possibility of deadlock upon 
deadlock, that our whole legis- 
lative throng has not broken 
down and wept upon leaving 
home and hinterland. The fact 
that only one of them has ad- 
mitted worry goes to show of 
what adamantine stuff legis- 
lators are made. Saint George 
sparring with the dragon, The- 
seus rounding a corner to meet 
the Minotaur, Perseus with his mirror backing 
toward the Gorgon, were not less valiant than our 
stout-hearted Senators and Representatives now 
closing upon Washington. Consider, for a moment, 
the conflict which will be precipitated there. 

In the House the Republican party will have a 
comfortable working majority, mustering 238 votes 
against 194 for the Democrats, two for the Farmer- 
Labor party, and one Socialist. Among those 238, 
however, will be upward of ten insurgents whose 
regularity is doubtful, and whose sympathies are at 
the opposite pole from those of the Administration. 
In the Senate there are forty-eight Republicans, 
including Smith and Vare, to oppose forty-seven 
Democrats. If Smith and Vare are bludgeoned out 
of the Senate Chamber the Democrats will have the 
advantage by one vote, at least until new appoint- 
ments are made. Senator Shipstead, the Farmer- 
Labor member, is counted upon to side with the 
Republicans, thus making the numerical strength of 
the two groups forty-seven-all, but in the Republi- 
can ranks are La Follette, Borah, Brookhart, 
Frazier, Norris, and a number of others, whose regu- 
larity is by no means assured. Two weeks before the 
battle it appears that Vice President Dawes will 
preside over a maelstrom. 

Into an unruly House and a divided Senate will 
come three outstanding problems and a slew of less 
urgent but no less troublous matters clamoring for 
solution. Farm relief, tax reduction, and flood con- 
trol lead the van. The first of these is no stranger 
either to Congress or the public; it provided the 
principal fireworks in last year’s pyrotechnic dis- 
play, and has been sending up Roman candles and 
frequent skyrockets ever since. From Rapid City 
this summer the Administration sent out an ill- 
fated trial balloon which was brought down in short 
order by snipers in the tier of central States. An- 
other Administration scheme, the Jardine plan, is 
still afloat and cccasioning considerable excitement. 





Secretary Jardine would set up a farm board “con- 
sisting of able men who understand agriculture and 
are sympathetic toward the problems.” Its method 
of appointment is doubtful, but “this board would 
be a recognition of a public responsibility toward 
agriculture in encouraging sound business methods 
in agriculture, and in minimizing price fluctuations 
due to unpreventable surpluses and shortages.” 
Behind it would be a new statistical service, and “a 
revolving fund from which the board could advance 
to commodity organizations, according to law.” 
Up to this point the plan does not differ greatly from 
the McNary-Haugen measure. It is in the methods 
for stabilizing farm prices that the two plans diverge. 
The McNary-Haugen idea is to dump surpluses on 
the world market and assess the resulting loss 
against producers through an “equalization fee.” 
Under the Administration plan stabilization corpo- 
rations would buy up and store surpluses; there 
would be no dumping abroad, no equalization fee. 

As for permanent flood control in the Mississippi 
Valley, it promises to be a costly business. Five 
Army boards have collaborated in preparing the 
plan, and are expected to have it ready for the open- 
ing of Congress. It is said to depart from the faith 
in “levees only,” and to include provision for spill- 
ways, notably one to connect with the Atchafalaya 
River. There is some talk of “source control,” in- 
volving provisions for reforestation in the upper 
reaches of the valley. The cost is estimated at be- 
tween $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 over a period 
of ten years. Associated with the flood-control plan, 
rightly or not, is the Boulder Dam project incor- 
porated in the Swing-Johnson bill, under which 
power developments would be made on the Colorado 
River at Boulder Cafion, and the Imperial Valley 
of California protected against floods. Besides these 
public works, there are the questions of Muscle 
Shoals and the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. 

With farm relief, flood control, besides military 
appropriations on the schedule, there is considerable 
debate as to the amount of tax reduction. possible. 
Administration plans do not rise far above $200,- 
000,000; Democratic proposals climb to two and 
one half times that amount. With a Presidential 
campaign in prospect, the idea seems to be to push 
appropriations into future budgets and to give the 
public a gratifying cut for the next fiscal year. 

Here, taken all in all, is fodder for a boisterous 
banquet, kindling for a tremendous legislative con- 
flagration. Senator Borah comes out of the West and 
talks prohibition; La Follette joins him in marshal- 
ing the insurgents; the President tries to hearten the 
public with a report of favorable business condi- 
tions, but in some respects the report suggests 
anything but widespread prosperity. The Adminis- 
tration arms cautiously while Democrats incline to 
braggadocio. Hac olim meminisse juvabit, but for 
the present, trepidation is in the air. 
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New Pages for Young Eyes 


By Henry Beston 


N=: that I have completed my annual 
review with the books standing in piles 
on every piece of furniture I own, my 
mind wanders off for a moment to the books of my 
own childhood. It was the nineties, and though I 
was a good little Americano, the books which were 
given me were often of British authorship and 
manufacture. I wonder if other infants of the ’nine- 
ties had this same experience, and sat by a New 
England fireside, their ears full of the howling of a 
New England north- 


horse trough just outside the barn. Charles, the 
rooster, was quite upset about it; Henrietta, his wife, 
was troubled, too; and even Hank, the horse, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb, the spiders, faced the long, 
cold months in a none-too-contented frame of mind. 
Then one day Charles had a long conversation with 
a swallow about going south. Charles thought it 
would be a wonderful thing if the domestic animals 
would only follow the swallow’s example. So he 
held a meeting in the barn, explained the swallow’s 

migration idea to the 





other barn animals and 





easter, reading “Chatter- 
box” and the Henty 
books. I remember those 
English books and annu- 
als. I had a typical one; 
it was called ‘‘Uncle 
Sam’s Story Book,” and 
on its  tobacco-brown 
cover stood a picture of 
Uncle Sam sprawled out 
in a chair—quite an 


Mr. Henry Beston, himself a well-known author of 
fairy tales and books of high adventure for boys and 
girls, surveys the publishers’ autumn list of juveniles. 
The feature which strikes him most forcibly in con- 
sidering the modern juvenile is the presence in 
many of the books of the spirit of the “machine age,’’ 
the tendency of authors of children’s as well as 
adults’ books to write in terms of actual life and 
experience rather than according to the traditional 

Henty formula 


induced them all to go 
south to Florida. The 
swallow obligingly fur- 
nished them with a map. 

So begins Mr. Walter 
R. Brooks’ “To and 
Again” (Knopf), one of 
the best bits of civilized 
fooling that I have read 
for some time. The story 








American Uncle Sam. But 

inside you found a pirated or a bought-up English 
storybook full of nice little stories about little Cecil 
and Victoria’s visit to the vicar, anecdotes about the 
London zoo, and novelettes about mysterious and 
charming young governesses who fell in love with 
one’s young but fully bewhiskered uncle. The pic- 
tures, as I remember them, were quite Tennysonian: 
punts in placid English rivers, little girls in sun- 
bonnets, hayfields, rustics, English ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the late ’eighties, and British soldiers in 
show uniforms and bearskin shakos. The books as 
a whole were well written, genteel, and genteelly 
snobbish. 

No, there was very little American material. 
The boys had the best of it, for they could put their 
hands on tales of the Wild West, Indians, and the 
prairies, the Frank Merriwell kind of thing. Cooper 
was but little read. Turning now to this material 
scattered all about me, I note how we have created 
a juvenilia and a wonderland that is entirely our 
own. Our characteristic American world of mecha- 
nisms has already begun to appear; I find talking 
engines and garrulous steam shovels figuring in the 
autumn issues. American nature, American birds, 
the American scene — all that is consolidating its 
position. It is just as well. We may as well begin to 
form the American soul in its early years. 

It was beginning to get cold. Gusts of autumnal 
wind were shaking the leaves out of the elms; pretty 
soon there would be a glasslike film of ice on the 


of the migrating animals 
is told with extraordinary reality. Its fun is whole- 
some and genial and flows naturally out of the story; 
it is never pumped up and it never descends to 
clowning. Migrating barn animals — how hideously 
easy it would have been to spoil it all, to ruin the 
delightful idea, with the slightest touch of comic 
supplement! Mr. Brooks has avoided every pitfall, 
and, moreover, his story is just the right length. 
Mr. Knopf presents it in an unpretentious but 
pleasant binding, and the black-and-white pictures 
which go with it fall in well with the text. I do not 
recommend this for the comic-supplement child; I 
recommend it for the child with a sense of fun and 
the beginnings of a civilized and human mind. 
Here’s the best thing he has had for years. 


| mee agg and over the wall we go. A 
garden in the Versailles style, a blue lakelet 
edge with white marble worn away by the waves of 
a thousand fairy years, a giant castle with walls and 
towers, a great blue mountain and a cloud, and some- 
where and far-away, now heard, now unheard, a 
sound of loveliest music. I shall take up the col- 
lections first. The first collection is entitled “Play- 
mates in Print”’; it is edited by Edna Whiteman and 
published by Nelson. Of the collecting of collections 
there is apparently no end. This is a harmless little 
gathering assembled by an editor who has worked 
with children. It is one of those things about which 
the critic can say nothing specially pleasant or 
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unpleasant. I notice that Miss Whiteman restores 
the familiar “Goldilocks and the Three Bears” 
to its original folk-tale form. Instead of Goldilocks 
eating up the porridge and sitting in the chair, a 
fox named Scrapefoot does these things. To my 
mind, Miss Whiteman would have done better to 
let Southey’s story go, for the poet put literary 
flavor and delicacy into a casual rustic myth. 
Goldilocks is a pleasant little person, her name has 
become almost as familiar to us as Cinderella’s, 
while we can have Scrapefoot, the fox, in any 
number of folk tales. Another collection is entitled 
“A Treasury of Tales for Little Folks,” with Mar- 
jory Bruce, editor, and Thomas Y. Crowell, pub- 
lisher. The editor has drawn too heavily on folk 
tales, and the illustrations have a folk-tale violence 
that I do not care for. There are too many 
grotesques and ogres. Editors do not seem to realize 
that the body of folk-tale material has to be adapted 
for children with the greatest care. After all, folk 
tales were originally grown-up tales. Some are 
nothing but degenerate myths full of the old bones 
of primitive cruelty. I see nothing in this particular 
collection to recommend. 

Let us go on into the garden and see the new 
people who have been invented and written about 
during the year. Here is “Canute Whistlewinks,” 
by Zacharias Topelius, the “Hans Andersen of 
Finland.” The description in quotes is not unfair, 
for the stories are pleasant but thin; they are indeed 
the work of a secondary Andersen. What I like best 
about these Topelius stories is their northern at- 
mosphere, their sense of snow and cold and ice. 
Longmans, Green is the publisher. In “Goosetown 
Tales,” by Alice Lawton (Thomas Y. Crowell), 
I find various stories built up of the characters and 
incidents in Mother Goose. For instance, the verse 
about “Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son” who “stole a 
pig and away he run” becomes an original story in 
this book. The idea is an amusing one, but Miss 
Lawton does less with it than one might expect. 
If she adds nothing much to the stories, she takes 
nothing from them; sometimes the verse and the 
story are practically identical; surely she could have 
done better with such material. I have an idea, 
however, that children will like these stories better 
than I do. 


Gas down a pleasant alley of the formal gardens 
I find two books all by themselves. I look at 
them and wonder what I can possibly say. They 
are published and sent out as children’s books, but 
actually they are not. What can we say of the 
growing number of books that are supposedly 
“juveniles” yet are really “adultiles”? Consider 
the first, Mr. Kreymborg’s “Funnybone Alley” 
(Macaulay). Now, I like Mr. Kreymborg’s work — 
I like it very much; but what am I to make of this 
vague evocation of children in a dream alley of 


New York, of this tapestry of poetic feeling in which 
nothing happens and no characters take on defini- 
tion, of this intellectual fantasy with its intellectual 
jesting. Consider this sentence — Mr. Kreymborg 
will forgive me for having torn it from its context: 
“For there sat Mrs. Crimins primed with the latest 
interruptions,” and this phrase, “A preliminary 
promise as to the brevity of introductory re- 
marks . . .” What do you make of it? Is this kind 
of thing written for children? It may be written for 
them, but alas! they won’t read it. Another “adult- 
ile” is “The Magic Pawnshop” (Dutton). It is 
well written, but it is not for children; it may have 
broomsticks and fairies, but they are for a grown-up 
mind to play with, not for children to believe in. 
The soul of the book is its well-bred, intellectual 
banter. The plot concerns a little girl in Greenwich 
Village who pawns her conscience. I find this kind 
of phrase: “The mechanism is complicated and the 
parts so fragile . . .” Can’t you hear the modern 
young ladies in boarding school? No, this is not 
children’s fun. 


H, here is a whole batch of books for smaller 
children. Here is “Pantaloon,” by Elizabeth 
Keeley Stokely (Doran), a big, pleasantly illustrated 
book giving the lively adventures of a fairy-tale 
clown in a fairy-tale circus. Children will like this, I 
am sure. Another Doran book, “The Last Dragon,” 
by Dan Tothero, ought to go straight to their hearts. 
Mr. Tothero tells of the last dragon in the world and 
of the children who found him because they believed 
in him. Both the dragon and the children are de- 
lightful creations, and the story is spiced like a 
cake with amusing adventure. Altogether a very 
pleasant book, and one sure to be read over and 
over again. Mr. Arthur Bowie Chrisman’s second 
collection of Chinese fairy tales (Dutton) is another 
book for the Christmas shelf. He has entitled this 
one “The Wind That Wouldn’t Blow.” The stories 
are as good as ever, — rather a miracle when one is 
trying to repeat a success, — and Mr. Chrisman has 
managed to convey a pleasant impression that they 
were originally told orally. Else Hasselriis has illus- 
trated this collection with the same kind of silhou- 
ettes we found in the first. I like these silhouettes’ 
very much; they are rather a rest from an over- 
turned paint pot of color. “Pillowtime Tales,” by 
Patten Beard (Rand McNally), are for the little 
fellows, pleasant little tales — anecdotes might be 
a better word — with a good-behavior morality. 
I for one have no objection whatever to a little 
morality in the literary pudding. As long as it is not 
rubbed in offensively, it does children no harm. 
Indeed, I wish there were more such pleasant guide- 
posts to good manners. 
The rise of the human spirit against the slavery 
of machinery has extended this year to the world 
of juvenile books. This one, “The Giant Sorcerer,” 
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by William Whitman, 3rd (Houghton Mifflin), is in 
many ways the most original and imaginative single 
story of the year. It deals with the kidnaping of a 
little girl by Mechanus — a kind of giant robot who 
symbolizes the increasing pressure of machinery 
on our bodies and souls — and her rescue by her 
brother. I cannot help feeling that Mr. Whitman 
might have done more with his idea and his plot, 
for though the figures of the story are appealing, 
the incidents in which they move are thin. And I 
cannot forgive him for the odd volte-face he makes 
at the end of the book. When Mechanus has been 
overthrown by the boy in the story, with the help 
of nature and the animals, he is allowed to reéstab- 
lish his power on the plea that without him we 
should actually have to do without tinned food, 
radios, phonographs, and so on: in a word, without 
the very gifts which have soured life by emptying 
it of its own impulses to creation. Let me not cavil 
too much, however; the idea is interesting, original, 
and imaginative, and I wish Mr. Whitman luck 
with it. In “A Merry-go-round of Modern Tales” 
(Dutton) we come upon the other school. Here we 
have the modest motor truck and the disobedient 
train. As long as we live in a mechanized world, 
I suppose this sort of thing has got to come, and I 
must say that Miss Caroline D. Emerson has done 
it skillfully and entertainingly. Here are other good 
things: “The Lion-Hearted Kitten” (Macmillan), 
good, simple little stories for youngsters of the early 
bedtime-story age; “Skitter Cat and Major,” by 
Eleanor Youmans (Bobbs-Merrill), a pleasant tale 
of a real dog, a real cat, and a real family; ‘“‘George 
Washington Lincoln,” by Margaret Loring Thomas 
(Appleton), an account of a little boy’ s trip abroad 
alone — children will find this amusing, informative, 
and readable, and parents will find it a good book to 
read aloud; “The Indian How Book,” by Arthur C. 
Parker (Doran), an excellent, clean-cut, and com- 
plete account of how Indians lived; and “The Skin 
Horse,” by Margery Williams Bianco (Doran), a 
delicate and touching little story of a little boy 
and an old, old toy. 7 


ICTURE books — let’s see. “The Somersault- 

ing Rabbit,” by Marian Bullard (Doubleday, 
Page), is an excellent account, with page pictures, of 
the rabbit who would turn somersaults and try to 
be a night animal. And then we have a whole series 
of delightful picture books issued by Macmillan. 
They are called ““The Happy Hour Picture Books” 
and cost fifty cents apiece. These little books are 
the most successful color books of the kind I have 
ever seen and, moreover, just the right people have 
been found to illustrate them. If I were in the busi- 
ness of printing children’s books I would kidnap 
Mr. Frank Dobias, Mr. G. M. Richards, Mr. Elmer 
and Mrs. Berta Hader. All the illustrations are 
good, those of Mr. Dobias being particularly to my 








liking. The subjects of the books are the Ugly 
Duckling, Jack and the Bean Stalk, Hansel and 
Gretel, the Pied Piper, and various other fairy folk. 


HERE are many more books which seem to me 

to deserve special mention. The first is “Gessar 
Khan” (Doran), a Tibetan legend retold by Ida 
Zeitlin and illustrated by Theodore Nadejen. Here 
one has the fairy tale at its modern best, and the 
modern printer at his best. I say fairy tale, but the 
material with which Miss Zeitlin worked was really 
an Asiatic hero legend. I have never read the original, 
but perhaps I do not need to since reading this 
spirited and vigorous version. For Mr. Nadejen’s 
pictures I have only the highest praise; he has 
caught in them something of the elusive mystery 
of Asia, and there is an Asiatic rhythm to the 
drawings and paintings. As a piece of bookmaking, 
“Gessar Khan” has no superiors and scarcely a 
rival on the autumn tables. “Jungle John,” by 
John Budden (Longmans, Green), 1 is another book 
for the discriminating. It is written by an English- 
man and deals with the Indian jungle and its 
animals. It is illustrated by another English resident 
of India, Maj. Gen. H. J. P. Browne, C.B., of the 
Fifth Royal Ghurka Rifles, Frontier Force. I give 
the whole title because it adds a flavor of the book. 
John is a little boy who is taken out into the jungle 
by his father, an officer in the Indian Forest Service. 
Any boy who likes to read about Indian wild life 
will like this very readable narrative. Of course, 
there is a deal of hunting in it, and this I might 
possibly quarrel with, for I believe that we must 
now watch over the wild life of the earth with ut- 
most care. Big-game hunting ought to be stopped 
and stopped forever; it was always apt to be a 
massacre. The only reason that I let “Jungle 
John” through the lines is because the killing in it 
is usually done for a reason. Major General Browne’s 
pictures are first-rate. In “Gay-Neck,” by Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, we have the story of a carrier pigeon 
who served in the war. It is beautifully told, and the 
emphasis, instead of being on killing or hunting, is 
on mercy and kindliness. The book is published by 
Dutton and illustrated by Boris Artzybasheff. 
“Tewa Firelight Tales,” by Ahlee James (Longmans, 
Green), is an excellent compilation of Tewa folk 
tales told by the Indians of San Ildefonso Pueblo. 
The illustrations are by Indian artists of the pueblo 
region. “Tales from Pirate Isles,” by Frances Jen- 
kins Olcott, is another compilation, the sources of 
this book being folk tales of Eastern seas. The 
flavor of the East has been quite marvelously 
retained by these stories, and the pictures have 
been done by an artist familiar with the region. 
Miss Olcott might have left out a joke or two about 
cannibalism without injuring her book, and there 
is a reference to blood-drinking that has no par- 
ticular place in a children’s (Continued on page 512) 
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Give the Children’s Editor a Hand 


NE of the most 
interesting and | 
at the same 


time most progressive 
branches of modern pub- 
lishing is the depart- 
ment of children’s books. 
The novel and essay, 
the volumes of biog- 


By William Whitman, 3rd 


The increased demand for children’s books has 
forced publishers to pay more and more attention to 
this branch, until recent years considered an unim- 
portant side line. Mr. Whitman, formerly head of the 
children’s book department in one of the large publish- 
ing houses, is also the author of several juveniles. His 
article ts an illuminating survey of recent trends in 
children’s books and a criticism of a few timeworn 

traditions which still hamper the publishers 


as far back as 1765 
when “The History of 
Margery Two-Shoes,” 
suspected as the work of 
Oliver Goldsmith, first 
appeared in flowered 
and Dutch-gilt paper 
under the imprint of 


John Newbery, that 


raphy and history ap- 


“philanthropic book- 
seller of St. Paul’s 





pear in much the same 





style as they did ten or 

fifteen years ago, and the problem of their successful 
manufacture and sale has scarcely altered. But 
children’s books have changed in the last few years, 
and the practices of present publishing suggest that 
this change is to be permanent. 

In the first place, from the publisher’s point of 
view “juveniles” do not behave like other books. 
Although they seldom sell particularly well during 
the first year of their appearance, if they become 
popular their sale is prolonged over many years 
with scarcely any effort on the part of the publisher. 
Books like “Tom Sawyer,” Aldrich’s “Bad Boy,” 
and the “Jungle Books” sell as well today as they 
did twenty years ago. But brilliant juveniles are few 
and the return on merely good books so slight that 
few authors of ability write professionally for chil- 
dren. It is difficult to serialize a juvenile because 
there are comparatively few magazines which print 
them, and even these cannot afford to pay much. 
There are no motion-picture royalties, and the book 
royalties for the first year, even when the work en- 
joys a considerable popularity, cannot compare with 
the royalties on a successful novel whose initial sale 
is so much greater. These reasons with one or two 
brilliant exceptions prevent first-class writers from 
attempting to write books for children unless they 
happen to have a story in mind that demands telling. 
The old stories are still in most cases the best, and 
very few new ones of importance appear each year 
despite the great quantity of volumes that are 
brought out hopefully each fall for the Christmas 
Tree deluge of gifts. 

Many of the best books for children were written 
originally for grown-ups: “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” and “Ivanhoe.” A fruitful 
source of juvenile material is the primitive legend 
and folk tale and ballad adapted for children. But 
good writers and great writers occasionally write 
children’s books at one time or another as well as 
books for adults. Thackeray, Stevenson, Kipling, 
and others have contributed their share beginning 


Churchyard, who has 
written so many little books for children.” 

But the problems confronting the publisher of 
children’s books are much more complicated than 
the author’s. From the mass of material which the 
publisher receives each year he has to cull his list of 
juveniles. Over ninety per cent of the manuscripts 
are useless, the great mass of them either imitations 
of “Alice in Wonderland” and “Peter Rabbit” or 
lifeless and wooden accounts of child life. Historical 
books, books of adventure, books about school life 
are usually more competently done; but the urge to 
repeat over and over again what has successfully 
gone before seems to be the failing of the great 
majority of writers. 


HEN the publisher adds a manuscript to his 

list, he must find an illustrator to interpret 
the text. This is not so essential with stories for older 
boys and girls, but a necessity with books for 
children from four to twelve. It is by no means a 
simple task, for good illustrators, like good authors, 
are few and far between, and original, competent 
work is soon recognized and employed at prohibi- 
tively high prices for all except the superlatively 
illustrated editions of standard books. Moreover, 
illustrators usually confine themselves to distinct 
types of work — the fairy story, the animal story, the 
historical or the modern story. 

The art of successful publishing is the art of ex- 
ploitation, but children’s books differ from other 
types of publications in this respect. In the first place 
they are sold chiefly at Christmas time to people 
who do not read them, who, generally speaking, 
know nothing about them; they are sold without 
the help of advertising campaigns on a competi- 
tive basis as they lie displayed on the bookseller’s 
counter. Moreover, children’s books are usually 
considered a side line of legitimate publishing, and 
so are frequently neglected by publishers’ salesmen 
for the easier and more spectacular sale of popular 
novels and biographies. Booksellers are cautious and 
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prefer to invest their money in books on which they 
receive a quicker return, being frequently indifferent 
to and ignorant of what is best each season. 


 iaiennesi publishing has attacked this prob- 
lem in an interesting fashion. Most of the 
largest and the best houses have established separate 
departments under the guidance of a children’s book 
editor who selects the texts for publication, hires the 
illustrators, arranges the type and format of each 
book, and gives her enthusiasm — in most cases 
this work is being done by women — to fresh chan- 
nels for the suitable exploitation of children’s books. 
Concurrent with this development has been the rise 
of the children’s bookstore, where a special point is 
made of the display and sale of juvenile literature, 
the inauguration of Children’s Book Week, and 
children’s book-review pages in the most up-to-date 
newspaper literary supplements. That more people 
are becoming interested in what they give their 
children to read, that more money is being spent on 
children’s books is obvious from the fact that these 
publishing and bookselling activities flourish. 

The result of this increasing consciousness of the 
possibilities of books for children is extremely 
heartening. At no time in the history of publishing 
have such beautiful and satisfying juveniles been 
made. While the art of writing has remained fairly 
stationary, the art of making attractive books for 
children has increased enormously, due mainly to 
the skill and ingenuity of editors; and better books 
at all prices are being offered to the public. In gen- 
eral this product is divided into two classes: the 
recognized standard books which have a steady sale 
from year to year, and new books by known and un- 
known authors. Of the former, lavishly illustrated 
editions appear on the market at unusually low 
prices. This is possible mainly because the pub- 
lisher, sure of a steady sale, can afford to manufac- 
ture on a quantitative basis and so at a reduced cost. 
And as the illustrator is usually selected for his name 
as well as his illustrations, the book enjoys a double 
sales value. Also, in many cases where the books are 
well designed and published at a low cost, the 
libraries buy them for their reading rooms. 

Of the new books brought out each year, the same 
general principles hold true, but with the difference 


that the publishing risk is much greater. Established 
books may be reillustrated and still make use of the 
old text plates from which the book was originally 
printed. Frequently the copyright has lapsed and 
there are no author’s royalties. New books receive 
no such help. Children’s books being expensive to 
make, the publisher usually puts the money ordi- 
narily laid aside for advertising into the make-up of 
the book itself. And since children’s books are sel- 
dom reviewed by newspapers, advertising appro- 
priations being small, a new children’s book gets 
comparatively little publicity, which means in turn 
that the public is uninformed and is forced to rely on 
appearance and the bookseller’s casual recommenda- 
tion. Every so often a book like A. A. Milne’s “When 
We Were Very Young” enjoys the applause and 
popularity of a best-selling novel — but this is un- 
usual and such sales are seldom counted on. Here the 
ingenuity and taste of the children’s book editor is 
invaluable. She must contrive to make an attractive 
book giving the appearance of lavish illustrating 
which can be manufactured at a low cost. 


HERE are, of course, exceptions. Books for 

girls and boys of high-school age, stories that 
approach the novel in substance, do not need to 
be so well illustrated as stories for younger children. 
Then there is the publisher who prints cheap books 
wholesale for the department stores, whose product 
is generally more harmless than harmful, and whose 
gross methods are not sufficiently successful to find 
universal imitation. And it is to be regretted that 
certain houses, through lack of taste and a false 
sense of economy, fail to bring out their children’s 
books in a modern and attractive style. Booksellers 
occasionally object to a modernity that they do not 
understand. But in general they are forced to move 
with the times. Children’s books are the subjects of 
a wholesome activity. The making of them, if not the 
writing, is slowly but surely approaching the dignity 
of an art which is modern, stimulating, and pro- 
gressive. The pernicious attitude that what. was 
good enough for one generation is good enough for 
the next is slowly giving way to a less narrow- 
minded conservatism. As the child is father to the 
man, so are good children’s books fathers to a broad 
and intelligent education. 





Norwich Mill Pond: Winter Afternoon > 


Ice demons crack a hundred hidden whips 
As daylight wanes, and purple shadows grow, 
Seeking the East with slender finger tips. 
Then silence falls; and lightly over snow 
There steals a murmur from forgotten lips, 
The ghost of laughter perished long ago. 


A. K. Larne. 
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FRONTISPIECE DRAWN BY WILLY POGANY FOR ‘‘LOOKING OUT OF 
JIMMIE” (E. P. DUTTON & CO.), BY E. H. FLANDERS 
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ONE OF E. H. SHEPARD’S CHARMING DRAWINGS FOR CHRISTO- 
PHER ROBIN’S THIRD BOOK, ‘‘ NOW WE ARE SIX,"* BROUGHT OUT 
THIS FALL BY E. P. DUTTON AND COMPANY 


Through the 
Gates to the 
Child’s Library 


Some of the Drawings — Each 
Season a More Integral Part 
of the Books They So Richly 
Illuminate—from the Pub- 
lishers’ Autumn Lists for 
the Young Bibliophile 
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ONE OF DUGALD WALKER'S DECORATIONS FOR THE MACMILLAN REPRINT OF JEAN 
INGELOW’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF TALES, ‘‘ MOPSA, THE FAIRY” 
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DOROTHY LATHROP HAS ILLUSTRATED THE NEW HARPER 

EDITION OF ** MOPSA, THE FAIRY '’ THE SECOND REPRINT OF 

THAT CLASSIC TO BE ADDED TO THE LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS THIS AUTUMN 











ARNOLD HALL HAS CONTRIBUTED SOME SPLENDID PEN-AND-WASH DRAWINGS TO THE 
NEW MINTON BALCH EDITION OF THAT OLD STAND-BY, **SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON” 
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AN ENTERTAINING SCISSOR-CUT BY LISL HUMMEL FOR THE TWO OF FRANK MCINTOSH’S EXQUISITE DECORATIONS FOR ZACHARIAS TOPELIUS’ 
MACMILLAN EDITION OF ** THE GOOD-NATURED BEAR,” BY **CANUTE WHISTLEWINKS AND OTHER STORIES,” PUBLISHED THIS AUTUMN BY LONG- 
RICHARD HENRY HORNE MANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
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ANOTHER OF FRANK MCINTOSH'’S IL- 
LUMINATIONS FOR “CANUTE WHISTLE- 
WINKS "”’ 


A DRAWING BY E. H. SHEPARD FOR HUGH WAL- 5 “*CHRISTOPHER ROBIN 
POLE’S “JEREMY,” INCLUDED IN THE CHILDREN’S Ge. <n Ki fe HAD WHEEZLES 


LIST OF GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY . A ea | j AND SNEEZLES, 
1 ‘ é THEY BUNDLED HIM 


INTO 
HIS BED" 


THE STRIKING BLACK-AND-WHITE DEC- 

ORATION AT THE LOWER RIGHT IS ONE 

OF MANY DRAWN BY BORIS ARTZYBA- 

SHEFF FOR DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI’S 

“‘GAY-NECK,” PUBLISHED E. P. DUTTON 
AND COMPANY 


“SO POOH AND I GO WHISPERING .. .”’ 
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ANOTHER OF WILLY POGANY’S ENGAGING PEN DRAWINGS FOR 
**LOOKING OUT OF JIMMIE" 





A. H. WATSON’S IDEA OF ‘‘ THE DRAGON WHO DIDN'T," FROM *“‘ SAILS 
OF GOLD,"’ PUBLISHED BY SCRIBNER’S 
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“THE SWANS ‘CAME CLOSE UP To" 

“HER WITH RUSHING WINGS; 4” 

“STOOPED* ROUND: HER j SO THAT: 

“SWE *COULD* TARO W THE’ SHIRES” 
"Over. THEM: 
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FROM THE OLD WALTER CRANE ILLUSTRATION IN A NEW 
MACMILLAN EDITION OF TALES BY THE BROTHERS GRIMM 























AT THE LEFT IS A REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF N. C. WYETH’S 
VIVID ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOR FOR JULES VERNE’S 
**MICHAEL STROGOFF,"’ PUBLISHED BY SCRIBNER’S 
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What Europe Thinks of Us 


By John Carter . 


ANY Americans have a pleasantly flatter- 

M ing idea that the rest of the world in gen- 
eral and Europe in particular are waiting 

with bated breath and bulging eyes on the next 
prodigy of statesmanlike opinion that is about to 
emerge from our official circles. During the past few 
years we have, beginning with the war, got used to 
the assumption that whatever we said or thought or 
did was of dramatic interest to every portion of the 
planet. Not one of our leaders, not one of our news- 
papers, scarcely one of — - 


Washington Conference, Europe concluded that as 
a military factor we were definitely out of the 
equation. Since then her only interest has been 
in our vast financial resources. 

Naturally, the American public has as yet little 
inkling of the change that has come o’er the spirit of 
our dream. Our internationalists hailed the rejection 
of the World Court with an even wilder clamor than 
Woodrow Wilson accorded to the rejection of the 
League of Nations. We have gone on breaking the 

heart of the world, in 





our public men but has 
acted as though Europe 
scanned the columns 
of the Podunk News 
Gazette with daily anxi- 
ety until it should know 
its impending fate. 

We are an important 
nation. We are, perhaps, 
the most important na- 
tion in the world. But 





Europe is not sitting up nights worrying about 
what this country says and does, however impor- 
tant we may imagine we bulk in world affairs, 
thinks Mr. Carter of the New York Times who 
has just returned from Great Britain and the 
Continent. ‘‘ What Europe actually does think of 
the United States is very simple and to the 
point,” he writes. “‘They don’t think much of 
the United States and they think about the 

United States hardly at all”’ 


the eyes of the Eurocen- 
tric Americans, with 
every step we have re- 
fused to take. We broke 
it with the League; we 
ought to have done 
something about the 
Geneva Protocol. We 
broke it again with the 
World Court; somehow 
or other we ought to 








we are not the only 

important nation in the world. And we are no longer 
important in the way we think we are. We are not 
politically important. We are not morally important. 
We are important only economically and financially. 
Because of that fact, nations, corporations, and 
individuals that wish to profit from our economic 
wealth or to borrow from our financial resources 
have made it a point to appear solicitous of earning 
our good opinion; but neither nations, corporations, 
nor individuals are anxious to have our good advice, 
nor do they fear our political power. 

We have deceived ourselves the more readily 
because there was once a time — from 1914 to 1922, 
to be exact— when Europe did crave both our 
moral and political support. Again to be exact, the 
two portions of the balance of power, the Allies and 
the Central Powers, each desired us to enter the war 
on their side. After we had entered the war, the 
Allies desired to have our military and financial 
resources exerted along political lines favorable to 
them. At the Peace Conference our political and 
economic resources made us much solicited as 
makeweights in the give and take of diplomatic 
negotiation. After the signature of the Versailles 
Treaty the Allies sought to cement a dictated peace 
by integrating us in the European balance of power 
through the League of Nations. Since our rejection 
of the Versailles Treaty Europe has concluded that 
we have nothing to offer them in a political line. 
When we scrapped our postwar Navy at the 


have been represented 
at Locarno. Our prestige has fallen; our idealism has 
vanished; we are crass and materialistic and cynical; 
we are imperialistic — and so on and so on. 

What Europe actually does think of the United 
States is very simple and to the point. They don’t 
think much of the United States and they think 
about the United States hardly at all. America does 
not bulk large in European public or private opin- 
ion. Europe is bored with us, ignorant about us, and 
apathetic in all matters peculiar to us. France and 
Germany, Italy and England have — in their opin- 
ions — far better things to thinkabout than a rich 
and smug republic 3,000 miles away, without an 
Army worth considering and with a Navy which the 
British navy could take on without much apprehen- 
sion for all the “parity” which we thought we had 
and didn’t take the trouble to get at and after the © 
Washington Conference. 


HE average American tourist reads the Paris 
edition of the Chicago Tribune or the New 
York Herald Tribune. He sees a lot of news about 
America and feels at home. But let him pick up a 
French or a German or an Italian or even an English 


newspaper, and he will be put to pains to discover a 


single item more than three inches long about this 
mighty republic. While the American Legion was in 
Paris, for example, the French papers gave it promi- 
nent attention on their front pages; but it is doubtful 
if a single French paper gave it half the space that 
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was cabled over to any one of a dozen American 
papers from the Paris correspondents. And it was 
almost ignored outside of France and America. The 
London papers carried brief daily notices, not one of 
which was as much as a column. 


VEN more difficult for us to understand is the 
European attitude toward our politics. An 
American Senator can get up on his feet and spout all 
day about our relations and policy — nay, duty — 
toward Europe; the European papers will ignore 
him. The Dempsey-Tunney fight attracted far more 
attention than did President Coolidge’s famous “I 
do not choose to run in nineteen twenty-eight.” 
Europe is more interested in the next Ford car than 
in the next American President. A Lancashire cotton 
spinner detained at Ellis Island receives more space 
in English papers than Senator Borah’s pronounce- 
ments. Even the Franco-American tariff negotia- 
tions — closely as they touch all European interests 
— are treated with ironical brevity by most Euro- 
pean papers. To be precise, France has a tariff based 
on the bargaining principle. The American tariff 
lacks all features of reciprocity. There is a clause in 
the Tariff Act which the French think might be 
manipulated so as to assure reciprocity. Will we so 
use it or will we not? That’s all the French think of 
it. Every other European country hopes that.a 
tariff war will result —-the more trade, then, for 
them. On our part, we wax enthusiastic over 
most-favored-nation clauses. We print columns of 
news, day after day, about what the French 
Cabinet thinks, what the French press thinks, how 
our notes are regarded by Europe, and so on. In 
France, and throughout Europe, all they care for is 
what we are going to do. 

That is the basic factor in Europe’s opinion of the 
United States. The Europeans don’t care what we 
think. They don’t care what we say. They only care 
what we do, and they have come to believe, since the 
war, that we aren’t going to do anything. In the 
meantime, they intend to do as much as they can. 
They form their steel and chemical trusts. They 
legislate such measures as the famous Stevenson 
Rubber Restriction Act. They build the largest 
navies they can afford. They assign to their own na- 
tionals as much of the raw materials of the world as 
they can lay their hands on. They keep up a propa- 
gandist barrage against the possibility of American 
economic exploitation of Soviet Russia. They do not 
think that we will recognize Soviet Russia in time to 
get any effective hold on Russian resources. They 
feel reasonably sure that we will do nothing, in a 
political or military way, to lend the authority of 
power to our opinions, aspirations, or ideals. Why, 
then, should they care about what we think? 

America, on the other hand, has come to have an 
oversensitive regard for every breath of political 
opinion which comes from Europe. We have many 


great financial, political, and economic interests in 
Europe; a large trade, international and industrial 
loans, a legitimate fear — confirmed by the Napo- 
leonic and the World wars — of what a European 
upset can do to derange our national life. But we 
make the mistake of paying more attention to what 
Europe says than to what it does. Scarcely a Euro- 
pean statesman but can “plant” anything he 
chooses to utter in a dozen important American 
newspapers by the simple act of getting up and say- 
ing it. The result is that our public pays far more 
attention to Viscount Cecil’s ringing arguments for 
a lowering of British armament than it has to the 
steady increase of British naval armament in the 
last five years. Our press has given far more space to 
the disingenuous Gallic arguments for debt can- 
cellation than, say, to-the steady refusal of France 
to cancel her war loans to Russia. Any time the 
League of Nations turns over in its sleep the fact is 
trumpeted from a thousand editorial offices and 
pulpits. But the same instruments do not seem to 
have any power when it comes to appraising the 
manifold shifts and twists of diplomacy — balance 
of power and Soviet — in the crucial area of Europe, 
the border states. 

The real blame for this state of affairs — when we 
care more for the opinions of the Hon. Basil Wither- 
spoon, defeated Liberal candidate at the recent by- 
election at Barstow-on-Puddleby than for a coup 
@’état in Esthonia which may produce a war; and 
when Europe is more troubled over the growing 
export trade of American boot laces to Monaco than 
over the political chances of Al Smith — is divided. 
If it means that American public opinion regarding 
Europe is jumpy, uncertain, and characterized by an 
unwholesome inferiority complex, it also means that 
Europe is allowing itself to be ignorant and apathetic 
toward an increasingly important world power. Eu- 
rope is so ingrained in realism that she forgets it was 
the idealistic “crusade” which: poured American 
food, men, and money into the tottering line in 1918. 
America is so enamored of ideas as to forget that 
history plays no favorites and that the punishment 
of weakness or division of counsels is always sure. 


ET the situation is not without its comfort, 


even for those Americans who are most affronted — 


by European apathy. If Europe is forgetting more 
about America every year, America is learning more 
about Europe. Much of America’s knowledge of Eu- 
rope is as useless as an acquaintanceship with Mont- 
martre dance halls or Piccadilly bars. Much of it is 
inaccurate, as well. But some of it is true and some 
of it sticks. Our national passion for education — by 
which we mean information — is of greater value to 
us than is Europe’s predilection for uninformed su- 
periority. Our Government is broadly responsive to 
our public opinion and a public recognition of Eu- 
rope’s“real nature and basic prablems is slowly 
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crystallizing in our national consciousness. Some day 
this body of public opinion — even as built up on the 
vaporings of discredited politicians harping on de- 
funct partisan squabbles which compose an undue 
share of our current news from the Continent as 
exampled in the statements of such men as Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, the ex-Kaiser, Nitti, Venizelos, 
and Kerenski — will be of service to our Govern- 
ment if ever it is faced with another serious Euro- 
pean crisis. Similarly, Europe’s ignorance of America 
— that incredible peasant ignorance which says, “So 
you are from America. You must know my brother. 
He lives in Peru’’—may eventually lead democratic 
Europe into misconceptions of American sentiment 
as grotesque as those which underlay the British 
naval proposals at Geneva. 

It would be a mistake, however, for Americans to 
feel that all they need to do is to wait. There are 
plenty of well-informed circles in Europe, people and 
institutions whose life work it is to gauge the precise 
situation in other countries. These circles know the 
truth about us and, on a Continent where autocracy 
has never been entirely discredited and where de- 
mocracy has never been unmitigated, they are 
exceedingly powerful. Europe’s experts know, and 
the public knows only what the experts think it best 
for the public to know. So long as the autocratic 
principle remains a power in Europe’s public life — 
and it is still immensely powerful in Europe’s vast 
bureaucracies — so long will Europe’s ignorance of 


America be a real asset to Europe’s Governments. 
Here, to get results, we have to educate the public; 
then we have to educate it again; and finally we 
have to educate it once more. In consequence, it is 
difficult for our Government to obtain prompt action 
of any sort. Public opinion is quite capable of re- 
jecting, through the Senate, a very advantageous 
treaty. At almost any time, and for almost any 
purpose, Europe’s experts can create the right at- 
mosphere for any practical arrangement they choose. 


O come back to what Europe thinks of us: 

Europe’s public is, as we have said, ignorant and 
apathetic. The furor over Sacco and Vanzetti was 
based, primarily, upon the fact that the two Euro- 
peans were about to be executed by Americans. 
Even so reputable a writer as H. G. Wells burst into 
unmeasured denunciation of Governor Fuller and 
Judge Thayer on the sole strength of the Frank- 
furter pamphlet which, able as it was, was not an 
entire reconstruction of the trial. This anti-American 
outburst was a simple instance of Europe’s irritation 
and dislike of this country which happened to find a 
convenient outlet. An almost identical outburst oc- 
curred, it will be remembered, in 1926 over the 
“Uncle Shylock”’ business. There will be other out- 
bursts. They will not be tokens of any overwhelming 
interest of the world in this country, but merely of 
dissatisfaction, distaste, or disgust because we are 
what we are and not what Europe is. 


Back Stage in Washington 
The Borahmeter Registers Squalls 


S a more or less constant attendant at the 
A parleys of William E. Borah, spokesman for 
the little group of irreconcilables of the 
Senate, I marvel more and more at the thin bond of 
sympathy which keeps them together. Here is a 
political movement which might assume storm 
proportions were it not for the fact that each mem- 
ber of it is a prima donna unto himself. In this long 
prepolitical season they have banded themselves 
together in a bond of general friendship. When the 
gavel falls, the pot begins to boil and the hair to 
fly, I do not see, for the 


along with themselves and the general world. 
They have so many points at difference which are 
fundamental that before the winter is over some 
of them are going to engage in verbal fisticuffs, or 
I miss my bet. It would seem as if the whole show 
so elaborately staged by Borah and his younger 
liberals is farcical. There are some observers in 
Washington so cynical as to suggest that the bally- 
hoo is only meant to put Mr. Borah back in the 
limelight as a Presidential possibility who can never 
be nominated, much less elected. These sour fellows 
carry some weight by 








life of me, how Borah, 
Norris, La Follette, Nye, 
Frazier, and Brookhart 
can keep in the same bed 


without kicking each Idaho. But just what those matters are, noone has been 


other out. . 
The whole history of 

their political life is made 

up of inabilities to get 


What do the Western Senators talk about when 
they get together in Mr. Borah’s office? Well, they 
have agreed on several matters, says the Senator from 


able to fathom. Meanwhile, the Presidential possibili- 

ties have been increased by the surprising advent of 

Senator Curtis of Kansas, Mr. Coolidge is still keeping 

the political fellows guessing, and Hoover stock has 
_ advanced sharply on the candidates’ exchange 


pointing out that seldom 
before has Borah’s na- 
tional political stock 
fallen so low. Since 1912 
he has been brought for- 
ward every four years as 
a man whom the great 
liberal sentiment of the 
country might chase. He 
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has always succeeded in eluding this portion of the 
electorate. Now he has seized upon the prohibition 
question as a means of hoisting himself by his boot 
straps and the more irrational element among his 
Republican colleagues as a skeleton army to put 
himself back on the map. 


UT even with Borah it is conceded that he has 
sense enough to appreciate that his chances of 
a Presidential nomination are smaller than a flea’s 
tooth. Nevertheless the cynical retort that just at 
this period every four years he has grown accus- 
tomed to being made much of, to looking upon 
himself as a lion roaring in a conservative wilderness, 
as the rallying point of the lost sheep, as master of 
the flock. He misses this attention. So much for 
Borah. He presents his usual enigma. 

“Tell us, Senator,” he was recently asked, “what 
is it all about? We have been seeing you every day. 
We don’t know what you are driving at. It seems 
as if your group must fall apart upon their own 
irreconcilability. You have been in conference for a 
month. Have you agreed upon anything?” 

This was a direct question, a fair question. 

“Yes,” replied the Senator, “we have agreed on 
many things.” 

There was a silence in the room, and a pause. 
Finally someone had the temerity to ask: 

“What are they?” 

“I am not prepared to say just yet,” replied Mr. 
Borah, and the expectant group departed dismally 
and ignorantly. They knew that the agreements 
were not on farm relief, prohibition, or taxation: 
three major problems of government. 

It is symptomatic of the conferences in Senator 
Borah’s office that he constantly repeats, “Did you 
ever see politics start so early in a Presidential 
year?” Yet it is Borah who is continually setting 
the match to the political woodpile, first on Presi- 
dential material such as Norris—rather green 
stuff that does not catch well — and then on pro- 
hibition, farm relief, and possibly taxation. 

While professing that they are liberalists but not 
the nucleus of a third party, members of Borah’s 
Western conference group carry behind them the 
long tail of renegadism. Did Borah bolt Taft for 
Roosevelt in 1912? He did not. When La Follette 
was struggling valiantly for over 4,000,000 votes in 
1924 Borah was supporting the conservative Calvin 
Coolidge. Did Norris, now the leader of liberalism, 
come to the aid of La Follette in 1924? He did not. 
_ He sat silently at home in Nebraska. Now young 
Bob La Follette is touring Wisconsin asking his 
father’s wet friends to support the candidacy of the 
arid Norris. A rather noble gesture on the part of 
the enthusiastic young Senator, generous and for- 
giving, considering the niggardly response made by 
the Nebraskan three years ago. 

Of the group, all except Borah believe heart and 


soul in the equalization fee of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. Will they discard this cardinal principle of their 
faith to preserve the harmony of their ranks? 
Hardly. Where are they on the taxation question? 
Borah — Borah, of all people — would reduce the 
corporation income levy! Shades of La Follette! 
Where has the liberal movement in the country 
come to when it can include among its leaders 
such exponents of heresy who support the mil- 
lionaire class. 

As a calibrator of Presidential candidacies I must 
record the new high level attained by Herbert 
Hoover. It would now appear as if some astute 
political fellow were working for the man. Publica- 
tion in the Kansas City Star, and thence throughout 
the West, of the part, or rather the ”o part, which 
Hoover played in fixing the price of wheat during 
the war marks a distinct upward step for the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

My spies inform me that Hoover intends to make 
the most of this break, which was not an accidental 
occurrence produced by the mere good will of the 
Kansas City newspaper. The impression among 
Western agriculturists that Hoover was responsible 
for the wheat price fixing of the war proves so deep- 
seated that it will take some time and more pub- 
licity to erase it. The simple declaration of Dr. 
Harry A. Garfield that Mr. Hoover had nothing to 
do with it whatever will not blot out an impression 
which time had allowed to grow into a conviction 
before it was denied. The step, however, is one of 
many which Mr. Hoover can be expected to make, 
paving the way for smooth running when the spring 
warms his candidacy into a real growth and the 
buds of his aspiration begin to take visible form. 


N° one has yet deciphered the intentions of Mr. 
Coolidge, although Senator Curtis of Kansas 
has cast caution to the winds and, without the for- 
mality of clothing himself in the bathing suit of 
stereotyped issues, has dived boldly into the pool of 
the Presidential race. If anything left Washington 
distinctly flat it was the Curtis candidacy, despite 
the fact that it came quite unexpectedly and was 
draped in the romantic and mysterious prelude of 
a trip down the Potomac on the Mayflower. Nor has 
the smart spanking administered to the irrepressible 
Fess served to unload the minds of the doubting 
Thomases who believe that, after all, Calvin Cool- 
idge will be the candidate. Mr. Curtis was far from 
the political thunderclap necessary to clear the 
atmosphere. A perfectly pleasant fellow, he is not 
even ranked much above Longworth as a potential 
possibility. He is no cyclone from Kansas to sweep 
the boards. His availability is most largely confined 
to his lack of color and his possibilities as a harm- 
less medium of compromise. 

The frequent and bold manner in which the 
Assistant Secretaries of (Continued on page 512) 
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Readers and Writers 


of Faith” (Viking Press), by John 

Langdon-Davies, I knew that the 
author had a nice sense of sardonic 
humor, which was more effective than a 
thousand logical arguments. Consequently, 
I rejoiced at his selection of a dangerous 
theme for his second book, “A Short 
History of Women,” which the same 
publishers have just issued. Nobody 
could be better equipped than he to 
discuss a subject which would have been 
enveloped fifteen or twenty years ago in 
such a haze of feminist sentimentality 
as to render the “modern woman” as 
incredible a phenomenon as the “young 
person.” 

There must be many people as ven- 
erable as myself who can remember the 
happy days when one seriously argued 
that a woman who smoked or worked or 
voted was not necessarily disreputable, 
and when one pointed out triumphantly 
that an intelligent woman had more sense 
than an idiotic man. Only in the most 
advanced circles could one find accept- 
ance for these paradoxes, and one’s 
reward, alas! was finally to listen to 
people who declared that, once women 
had votes and offices, sin and sorrow 
would disappear from the world. Women 
were the creators of life, therefore they 
would abolish war. Women living at 
home were in a state of economic de- 
pendence; once they depended economi- 
cally upon an employer, they would be 
emancipated. Women wasted time and 
money on pretty clothes because they 
were parasites compelled by a harsh 
destiny to attract men. Let them depend 
upon a job for their livelihood and they 
would at once dress rationally and hide- 
ously, thereby rescuing seamstresses and 
dressmakers from the degrading task of 
catering to useless luxury. 

A lot of water has flowed under the 
bridges and a lot of blood has flowed into 
the trenches since then, but we are per- 
haps further off than ever from that 
feminist millennium, although whatever 
freedom women desire has apparently 
been accorded to them. The only trouble 
is that the ungrateful things are not 
living up to the lofty claims once made 
on their behalf. Their clothes are more 
rational, but, thank God, they in no wise 
resemble the “rational clothing” once 
recommended as a stage upon the way 
to feminine salvation. Femininity seems 
to have definitely taken the place of 
feminism, and women are reaping the 
advantages of both. What could be 
fairer to both parties in the controversies 
which waxed so fiercely, as to whether 


Rertein” vir “The New Age 


By Ernest Boyd 


women should or would lose their charm, 
if the emancipators had their way? 

Mr. Langdon-Davies surveys the scene 
of progress and notes that the political 
emancipation of women is complete, 
and that their economic emancipation is 
“almost as far advanced as it is for 
individuals of the male sex.” There re- 
mains, however, another form of emanci- 
pation, the emotional, and this “had not 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


FicTion 
The Counterfeiters. By André Gide 
(Knopf). 
Avarice House. By Julian Green 
(Harper). 


Dusty Answer. By Rosamond Leh- 
mann (Holt). 

Men Without Women. By Ernest 
Hemingway (Scribner). 


GENERAL 


A Short History of Women. By John 
Langdon-Davies (Viking). 

Our Times: America Finding Her- 
self. By Mark Sullivan (Scribner). 

Men of Destiny. By Walter Lippmann 
(Macmillan). 

Some People. By Harold Nicolson 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Circus Parade. By Jim Tully (Albert 
& Charles Boni). 











‘until quite recently been so much as 


begun.” In the old days, it is true, we 
used to admit that women had emotions, 
and we even complained that they were 
suppressed and thwarted by the con- 
ventions as to what was “nice.” Our 
program was to allow women to express 
this side of their natures, but we has- 
tened to add that they would be so 
superhumanly improved by freedom that 
they would practically have no emotions 
to express. Being emotional was part of 
the old bad tradition, and no self-respect- 
ing modern woman would be s0 silly. 


PPONENTS of female emancipation 

find their worst fears unfounded. 
However, it would be a mistake to 
assume that the emancipation of women 
has resulted in a denial of all the hopes 
of the pioneer feminists and all the fears 
of their opponents. The champions of 
the feminine woman are, I think, better 
off on the whole. At least, I rarely hear 
them complaining of the present product 
of the movement for getting women out 


of the home. In fact, if I am not deceived, 
they find that the process which was 
supposed to “desex” women, to destroy 
their femininity, has actually provided 
them with new and more powerful snares 
for the delight and torture of the male. 

Mr. Langdon-Davies, at this point, 
interjects an alarming note. In Com- 
munist Russia and capitalist America, 
he insinuates, dire portents are visible. 
“American men subjected to the dis- 
cipline of present business methods must 
become, as a group, less and less interested 
in life, and more and more absorbed in 
making a living. . . . Already they have 
reached the stage where another interest 
excels their interest in women. Finding 
themselves therefore amply provided 
with the means to do what they like and 
finding also that their own sex is better 
educated, more alive emotionally and 
imaginatively than the other, what will 
American women do?” 


HE author says that “at no distant 

date, instead of the phrase ‘a woman’s 
place is her home,’ we shall hear repeated 
interminably and idiotically the words 
‘a man’s place is his office.””” Women, 
according to Mr. Langdon-Davies, “will 
continue the process of deintellectualizing 
men until these become convenient robots, 
they will patronize and denominate the~ 
arts and literature and reorganize social 
institutions to suit themselves. . . . Fi- 
nally there will be discovered and elab- 
orated a strange concept, the Male 
Character, and the male human animal 
will find himself hidden and forgotten 
beneath an artificial creation embodying 
all the traits which render him most 
convenient to his wife.” 

These are words as full of horror as 
any that ever predicted the blessings of 
feminism. Obviously, the only remedy 
is to shout: “ Man’s place isin the home.” 
In a properly constituted woman-made 
world, men would be the relaxation of the 
female warrior. Men should not coarsen 
themselves by going out into the world 
of practical affairs. Their genius for 
abstractions and generalizations desig- 
nates the home as the place where they 
safely weave their theories, writé their 
epics, and dream their dreams. When their 
womenfolk return after a hard day’s 
work, they should find these graceful 
creatures ready to entertain them with 
a bright theory or a beautiful thought. 
Mr. Langdon-Davies has brilliantly 
treated a frivolous subject with all the 
seriousness it deserves. Women should 
read it with a smile; men with a frown 
of consternation. 
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Portraits of a Presidential Possibility 


ALFRED E. SMITH. A CRITICAL 
STUDY. By Henry F. Pringle. New 
York: Macy-Masius. $3.00. 

UP FROM THE CITY STREETS: AL- 
FRED E. SMITH. By Norman 
Hapgood and Henry Moskowitz. New 
York: Harcourt Brace and Company. 


$2.50. 
| HAVE no idea what the future has 


in store for me,” said Al Smith last 

January in his fourth inaugural ad- 
dress as governor of New York. “Everyone 
else in the United States has some notion 
about it except myself.” And if there is 
an unconscious note of egotism in the last 
part of the statement, it will be justified 
by the time delegates to the Democratic 
National Convention are packing their 
satchels next June. For Al Smith has 
poked himself head and shoulders above 
every political figure in the United States 
as a center of interest. His wetness, his 
religion, his Tammany godparents, his 
alleged city-mindedness have set moving 
heated controversies all of which have the 
common end of proving either his availa- 
bility or his lack of it for a leasehold upon 
the White House. 

In such a community of interest, biog- 
raphies of Governor Smith command a 
hearing regardless of whatever literary 
merit they may possess. In fact, it is quite 
probable that the literary interest of such 
estimates may be discounted entirely. 
In the case of Mr. Hapgood and Dr. 
Moskowitz, it is doubtful if more than the 
barest consideration was given to this side 
of their task. Certainly the style is pedes- 
trian enough. Whatever life the pages 
possess is contributed by color which their 
subject himself infuses. Mr. Pringle pays 
more attention to vitalizing his subject. 
He is too keen a journalist to let so good a 
piece of copy as Al Smith get by without 
the “human-interest” angles. And as a 
result, his biography is decidedly the 
more interesting of the two. 

It is perhaps inevitable that both books 
should come under the suspicion of being 
“campaign biographies.”’ Mr. Pringle can 
side-step the charge without much diffi- 
culty. His portrait is too frank, too forth- 
right to be of any considerable value 
along this line. What, for example, would 
cautious campaign managers say of the 
author’s colorful prophecy that if Al 
Smith were to become President his in- 
evitable link with the sidewalks of New 
York “would fade into the misty realm of 
forgotten things, along with the dear dead 
days when Al Smith wore a brown derby 
and called across to the barkeeper of many 
a tavern to scrape off the foam or to fill the 


A Review by S. B. 


glasses again”’? Such sentences, politicians 
fearfully assert, may be entertaining, — 
even true, — but they are not good for a 
man’s Presidential chances. 

“Up from the City Streets” comes un- 
fortunately nearer to fulfilling the aim of a 
campaign biography. Dr. Moskowitz is 
one of the governor’s close friends and ad- 
visers. Mrs. Moskowitz, we are assured by 
Mr. Pringle, has been of the utmost value 
to Al in advising him, editing his speeches, 
keeping watch of his advantages when 
they open up. With this in mind, the book 
bears something of the stamp of an official 
utterance, though it contains no actual 
indorsement from the executive offices in 
Albany. Its authors have been primarily 
anxious, however, to get before the people 
of the country a picture of Al Smith’s 
accomplishments. They plumb his origins 
in the house where Brooklyn Bridge and 
Alfred grew up together; they picture St. 
James’ parish in which the boy’s social 
outlook was molded; they take time to 
sketch in the background of neighbors and 
friends. Inevitably, there is a discussion of 
the early affiliation with Tammany which 
resulted so favorably for Al that the or- 
ganization sent him to Albany in 1903, to 
learn the ropes of legislation, find keen 
interest in the devious ways of popular 
government, and remain to master its 
intricate problems. 


HE greater part of the book is devoted 

to Al Smith’s achievements in office, 
his rapid strides upward from the time of 
his first committee appointment until in 
1915, when he became the Democratic 
candidate for sheriff of New York County, 
the press of New York City, Republican 
and Democratic alike, joined in eulogizing 
his accomplishments and mourning his 
loss in Albany. No one can read through 
the impressive record without conviction 
that Al Smith’s record as legislator and 
executive of his native State forms an 
enviable springboard from which to pro- 
ject him into national politics. It is doubt- 
ful if any of our Presidents has gone to 
Washington with the assurance of so 
much accomplishment. It is notable that 
no one has ever successfully attacked 
Governor Smith upon the results of his 
almost passionate devotion to working for 
the interests of his State. The book ade- 
quately achieves its purpose of placing 
before the country a proof that Al Smith 
has showed himself of sterling qualities as 
an executive. It delves somewhat more 
charily into the matter of his wetness, to 
state that “if left entirely free, Smith 
would have paid less attention to the 
liquor question than he was forced to pay. 


. . . ‘The gulf between one element of 
the party and me,’ it goes on to quote the 
governor, ‘is that the radical dry element 
looks upon drink as a moral question. I 
look upon it as an economic question. It 
was solving itself. Now that the amend- 
ment has been passed the only practical 
way of improving the situation in this 
State would be for us to have the privilege 
of putting lighter drinks on our side in an 
attempt to destroy the habit of strong 
drink. If it were possible for us to permit 
light wine and beer it would be easier to 
concentrate against strong drinks. Prob- 
ably, though not certainly, we could win 
the fight against them even in the State of 
New York under these conditions.’” 


OTH books deal with the question of 
Smith’s religion, Messrs. Hapgood 
and Moskowitz rather briefly yet with 
adequate proof that the governor has 
never allowed it to color his decisions upon 
public matters, Mr. Pringle with the 
colorful aspects of the Smith-Marshall 
letters in the Atlantic Monthly. And Mr. 
Pringle launches into a more hypothetical 
refutation of William Allen White’s 
charge that Governor Smith is still a 
“town-lot Sir Galahad.” The discussion 
is hypothetical because, properly enough, 
Smith has said little upon national prob- 
lems. Obviously, much of the objection 
raised to him throughout the nation is the 
same sort of objection raised by commu- 
nities to any figure from a part of the 
country which they do not know and do 
not understand. President Coolidge suf- 
fers the same embarrassment at the hands 
of the Western element despit2 last sum- 
mer’s quixotic junket to battle the wind- 
mills of farmer discontent. Smith must 
contend with the suspicions of rural and 
small-town voters toward the apparition 
of a “slick city feller” in the White House. 
It is too much to expect that these two 
books will be read by a large portion of the 
electorate. Most voters will be content, as 
always, to bask behind the convenience of 
unsupported generalization. It is a pity. 
For both books are honest attempts to 
present a leading and important national 
figure in his true light. If Mr. Pringle has 
succeeded the better of the two, it is only 
because he has conceived his study with 
the customary irreverence of the news- 
paper city room. That he respects and ad- 
mires Governor Smith and feels him in 
every way available for the Presidency is 
patent; but his regard does not blind him 
to the human qualities of the man, and 
the picture which steps from his pages has 
much of the boisterous, kindly, and occa- 
sionally blatant qualities of Al Smith. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Mad Carews. By Martha Ostenso. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


ARTHA OSTENSO comes nearer 
to fulfilling the high promise of 
“Wild Geese” in “The Mad Carews” 
than she did in its predecessor, “The 
Dark Dawn.” Once more she is writing 
of the soil which she knows so well and of 
the narrow, circumscribed lives of those 
who take their living from it. This time, 
as a relief from sordidness, she gives us 
the romantic Carews, whose men are 
rich, irresponsible, and always charming, 
and whose women are blindly adoring, 
utterly dominated, and always waiting 
to rescue their men from the results of 
their folly. This tradition is broken only 
when Bayliss Carew marries Elsa Bowers, 
a girl from the Hollow. She believes that 
she marries him merely to escape from the 
drabness that encircles the folk of her 
community, but in reality she has always 
loved him, and in the end she saves him 
from the fate of the other Carew men. 
Miss Ostenso’s style vitalizes such a plot, 
with a true sense of the soil which is its 
background. And beyond this, which is 
a familiar of her first two novels, there is 
growth and broadening in the romantic 
flavor which she has lacked before. If 
“Wild Geese” and “The Dark Dawn” 
suffered from their unrelieved drabness, 
there is an indication here that Miss 
Ostenso is learning to leaven her tragedy 
with contrast material. It is a definite 
step in her development. 


eee *e * 


Fokn Paul Fones, Man of Action. By 
Phillips Russell. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $5.00. 


WELL-DOCUMENTED _biogra- 

phy whose value would be perhaps 
more definite if it were just a trifle more 
usual and dull. The author, in his attempt 
to present the man as he was, has somehow 
contrived to romanticize him quite as con- 
vincingly as the really romantic historians 
would have done, but without the convic- 
tion of those full-blown, one hundred per 
cent liars. Mr. Russell with an imposing 
erudjtion creates a Jones quite as romantic 
as Jones’ own conception of himself — 
than which, as the orators say, nothing 
could be more romantic and Eighteenth 
Century. He makes a really heroic at- 
tempt to get down to brass tacks and 
assay the achievements of his hero at real 
values, but always he is upset by Jones’ 
own unconquerable pre-Byronics, and by 
the verdicts of the trembling ladies who 
took him at his face value. Aside from this 
tendency to glorify his subject, the author 
has written a first-class biography of a 
man who was, after all, important; 


one of those individuals on whom life 
and destiny have set their seals for better 
or for worse: a moody, powerful man, sub- 
ject to childish gusts of emotion, capable 
of blinding flashes of greatness. Such a 
man was Nelson; such, perhaps in a lesser 
degree, was John Paul Jones. The last 
word of his story has not yet been written, 
but the next to the last is found in this 
illuminating volume. 


** * * * 


Bouquet. By G. B. Stern. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 


VERY lover of the grape will clasp 
this volume to his or her bosom with 
appropriate blessings or groanings. It de- 
scribes, in a detail which is positively 
harrowing to us prohibitionists, a trip 
through France which had for its purpose 
a decision as to the relative values of the 
wines of Bordeaux and those of Bur- 
gundy. This eternal question, tested at 
how many disgustations des vins, is in this 
volume recounted in all its horribly fas- 
cinating detail. Four human beings gave 
their best attention and critical ability to 
a conscientious trial by dinner and the 
result was zero. They continued in their 
several prejudices, but what a lovely time 
they had! How charming a story of their 
pleasures and their headaches. I recom- 
mend it to all the officers of the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It is enough to make Wayne B. 
Wheeler sit up in his righteous grave and 
roll over three times, say his prayers, and 
gnaw the headstone which crowns his 
work. Here civilized people frankly ex- 
plore an aged but living mystery and re- 
joice in its debatable excellences. It is an 
impossible book in a country given up to 
Fundamentalism, Rotary, and Vision. 


eee ke * 


White Hands. By Arthur Stringer. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00. 


N his latest novel Arthur Stringer 

treats a somewhat ancient theme. 
Janet and Paddy Winslow are eager to 
escape boredom in the fevered activities 
of their set. Their suddenly alarmed 
father prescribes a remedy in tune to his 
experiences. He takes them to a lonely 
island in his Canadian timber country, 
and leaves them there with very slender 
resources and living reduced to its 
simplest elements. Paddy, as evidence of 
her excellent sporting instincts, readily 
adapts herself to her environment, fulfills 
its demands, and through her efforts 
gains an appreciation of the meaning of 
life, bidding well to justify her father’s 
plan. Her older sister, however, remains 


obdurate — her only interest her attrac- 
tion to men. The two serve as excellent 
contrast material. The story is in many 
ways rather slight, but it is entertaining. 


** *£ * * 


Escape. By John Galsworthy. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


THAT its author declares is his last - 
play concerns an English soldier 
and gentleman who escapes from prison, 
where he has been doing time for an 
accidental murder. The play revolves 
in several directions the old question of 
justice as opposed to law, of social in- 
stincts and social duty. Galsworthy is un- 
doubtedly grinding the same old axe, but 
with rather less seriousness than usual. 
Written by any other man, “Escape” 
would take its place among those other 
modern comedies which are spiced with 
the necessary grains of social satire. Still, 
it is a good play to read, and there is no 
question whatever about the sureness of 
the playwright’s hand, the broad sym- 
pathy of his intellect. If it is really 
Galsworthy’s last play, it is worthy of 
the honor, despite its comparative 
tranquillity. 
** * *& * 


Patriots off Their Pedestals. By Paul 
Wilstach. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.75. 


HASTY glance at Mr. Wilstach’s 

title gives the impression of another 
debunking spree with the Founding 
Fathers, as Mr. Harding used to call them, 
emerging a shabby second best. Nothing 
could be further from the author’s pur- 
pose. Through seven pleasant sketches of 
Washington, Franklin, Patrick Henry, 
Hamilton, John Adams, Jefferson, John 
Marshall, and Madison, he sedulously 
follows the milder purpose of letting a 
little sunshine in upon the graven serious- 
ness of traditional portraiture. A quiet 
humor beams out from the scanty anec- 
dotes he recalls of Washington, and 
Franklin’s busy curiosity receives another . 
boost. There is a mild question as to 
whether “If that be treason, make the 
most of it!” ever burst from Patrick 
Henry’s lips, and a reworking of the 
newer biographical material upon this 
man whose oratory held his hearers spell- 
bound, but was ineffective once the silver 
stream had stopped. He stresses the 
courageous in Hamilton’s public baring of 
his private life, and Adams’ nervous, 
dogging pen is recalled. Altogether, the 
essays throw light upon the men we are 
too often prone to regard as something 
more than men and less than human. 
They are pleasant leaven for the more 
exhaustive sort of biography. 
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What the World Is Doing 


HILE flood-control plans were 

\ \ being discussed in Washington to 
guard the Mississippi Valley from 

an occurrence similar to that which dev- 
astated its area last spring, New England 
was suffering a similar and 
wholly unexpected disaster. 
Rain began to fall in the 
section on November 3, and by evening 
had increased to a downpour. From three 
to seven inches of water fell in some 
localities. Smaller streams, carrying more 
water than is usual at this time of year, 
were suddenly swollen and poured their 
increased volume into the Connecticut 
and Merrimac rivers. Dams and bridges 
were carried away, villages inundated, 
death, destruction, and suffering followed. 

The disaster was the more terrible be- 
cause entirely unexpected. In the case of 
the Mississippi flood of last spring, the 
crest of the waters moved at such a com- 
paratively slow rate that 
communities along its course 
were able to make some sort of prepara- 
tion for it, moving live stock and valuables 
to higher ground. The New England flood 
left little time for preventive measures. 
The rain came, the rivers rose, and disaster 
was in their midst before the stricken 
realized what had occurred. Vermont was 
hardest hit. New Hampshire also felt 
much of the storm’s violence, some por- 
tions of Massachusetts were affected, and 
Connecticut to a less marked degree. So 
far, the known dead number 118, but 
there are a score of persons missing, at 
least three quarters of whom are assumed 
to have perished. The largest loss of life 
was reported from the smaller towns and 
villages of Vermont. 

The storm was a great blow to industry 
since its greatest force centered in the mill 
district, where shattered dams have 
worked havoc in the water-power situa- 
tion. Farmers in northern 
Vermont are also faced with 
calamity in the shape of a 
lack of tillable soil. In many districts the 
waters swept away the rather thin layer of 
fertile earth which surmounts the rocky 
underpinning of the State, and left almost 
nothing upon which crops could be 
planted. Train service, interrupted be- 
cause of washouts and the destruction of 
bridges, is being slowly resumed with the 
re-routing of trains. Red Cross, Army, and 
Navy cooperated in carrying relief to the 
stricken districts. President CooLipGE was 
particularly active in directing Federal 
assistance for the sufferers. 

Mexico’s revolution finally fell apart 
upon November 4 with the capture and 
execution of Gen. ARNULFO Gomez in the 
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mountainous terrain of Vera Cruz. With 
General Gomez was captured his nephew, 
Col. Francisco GOMEZ 
Vizcarra, who suffered a 
similar fate. A subsequent 
report records the capture of two other 
important officers among the rebels and 
leaves no doubt that the revolt has been 
finally crushed. General Gomez, together 
with General SERRANO, who was captured 
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{The waters rise. New England 
inundated. Vermont and New 
Hampshire hardest hit in an 
untimely and unexpected flood. 
§Mexico’s revolution is at last 
broken. General Gomez and his 
aids executed. Obregon master of 
the field. §Tax reduction. The 
Ways and Means Committee con- 
cludes its hearings. Mr. Coolidge 
supports Secretary Mellon’s esti- 
mates. §/A grand jury deliberates 
in Washington. The great detec- 
tive himself. Government shad- 
owing, too? Mr. Lamb objects. 
4{Mayor Thompson descends upon 
Washington. Three male quartets. 
A rally on Capitol Hill. (Mr. Gil- 
bert issues a warning. And the 
Germans reply. A critical year ap- 
proaches for the Dawes Plan. 
{More hostilities in Nicaragua. 
And casualties among the Marines. 
{Ten years of revolution. 











within twenty-four hours after the revolt 
had begun on October 2, was the leader of 
the rebellion which, according to the 
original plan, was to have been made effec- 
tive first in Mexico City and in Vera Cruz. 
SERRANO was to have gone to the town of 
Cuernavaca, a few hours’ march from the 
capital, placing himself in command of the 
garrison there, and marching back at its 
head upon the city. Gomez complained 
that Serrano had failed to carry out his 
part of the bargain. But SERRANO was 
hardly to blame. Apparently the rebels 
made their plans in blissful ignorance of 
the fact that President CaLLEs was keep- 
ing close watch of their operations and was 
in possession of the detailed plans of their 
proposed movements. When SERRANO 
reached his objective, he found that the 
garrison had been replaced with loyal 
troops; he was captured and executed. 
Gomez and his forces in Vera Cruz were 
likewise defeated shortly after the begin- 
ning of hostilities, and some of the leaders 


were captured and executed, though 
Gomez and a few others escaped. Appar- 
i ently they have been hiding 
rs in the mountains under 
conditions of the utmost 
privation. The erasure of Gomez from the 
scene leaves General OBREGON in posses- 
sion of the field so far as the Presidential 
election next July is concerned. 

On November 10, the House Ways and 
Means Committee concluded its hearings 
for individuals, corporations, and others 
interested in the make-up of the new 

revenue bill. The work of 
ile es drafting the new bill was 
begun on November 14, and 
Chairman Wiiu1am R. Green of Iowa 
hopes that the matter will become the 
earliest business of the House when Con- 
gress convenes on December § so that it 
may be passed before the holidays and 
sent to the Senate for consideration. 
President Coo.ipcE has supported Secre- 
tary MELLon’s recommendation that the 
tax cut for this year be no more than 
$225,000,000. Mr. MELton has predicted 
that the surplus will run well toward 
$455,000,000, but is eager that conserva- 
tism be exercised in tax reduction and that 
a substantial reduction be made in the 
national debt. Mr. ME.ton’s principal 
recommendations are a reduction in the 
corporation levy from 13% to 12 per 
cent, repeal of the Federal estate taxes, 
and a reduction in the tax on individual 
incomes from $19,000 to $70,000, the so- 
called “middle brackets.” Mr. MELLon 
does not favor repealing the automobile, 
theatre ticket, and stamp taxes which now 
yield approximately $131,000,000 a year. 
His contention is that a certain portion of 
these taxes are paid by a large group of 
the public which does not contribute 
directly to the Government. 

Representative GREEN believes that the 
tax cut should not exceed $300,000,000, 
but Representative Joun N. GARNER of 
Texas, Democratic spokesman on the 

Ways and Means Commit- 

—. tee, is urging $400,000,000 

—the figure given by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce — 
and even $500,000,000. A fight is expected 
over Secretary MELLon’s proposal to re- 
peal the inheritance tax, although Presi- 
dent Coo.ipcE favors the proposal. 

Deliberations of the grand jury which 


is investigating in Washington the charges 


of Government counsel that an attempt 

was made to tamper with the 

- Jury jury in the Fatt-Sinctair 
‘ampering a A 

trial, continue to turn up 

new leads. Government counsel, former 

Senator ATLEE PoMERENE of Ohio and 
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Owen J. Roserts, charge that the jurors 
were subjected to improper surveillance. 
Data seized in a room at the Wardman 
Park Hotel in Washington among the 
effects of Cuartes J. Ruppy, who had 
charge of the shadowing for the Burns 
Detective Agency, show that detectives 
had gathered information about each 
juror including a general character esti- 
mate, in some cases a statement of his 
financial condition, information about his 
family, and other matters which might 
have been of interest. W1LL1AM J. Burns 
himself was before the grand jury on 
November 7, considerably incensed, ac- 
cording to reports, by the implication that 
his men had been improper in their 
shadowing of jurors. When he emerged 
from the jury room, Mr. Burns talked to 
pressmen. “The public has been led to 
believe that we had no right to shadow 
and observe this jury,” he said, “but I say 
now that we were clearly within our 
rights. The defense has exactly the same 
right to shadow and observe juries as has 
the prosecution. Of course, we would not 
assert that anyone has the right to 
approach a juror, for that is against the 
law. Furthermore, I will say that in our 
investigation we found the only tampering 
with the jury was done by a Government 
agent.” 

This latter charge had to do with H. R. 
Lams, special Assistant United States 


_ Attorney-General. A Burns agent re- 


ported that Lams had been seen convers- 
ing with Juror GLasscock 
at Potomac Flying Field for 
fifteen or twenty minutes on 
October 29. Mr. Lams, when confronted 
by the charge which was made in an 
affidavit filed with Justice FREDERICK 
Sippons who heard the evidence in the 
Government’s case against Fatt and Sin- 
cLarR, which came to an abrupt halt in a 
mistrial on November 2, denied that he 
had ever been to Potomac Flying Field in 
his life. He did not know Juror Grass- 
cock, he said, and he could show that the 
car in which he was alleged to have driven 
to the field was undergoing repairs at the 
time it was said to have been seen. 
Henry Mason Day, vice president of 
the Sinclair Exploration Company, who 
was the contact man with the Burns 
operatives, appeared before the grand 
,. jury and refused to testify. 
"ais vn Ss wae warned by haem 
ess 
for the Government that 
any testimony he might give would be 
used against him. Meanwhile, ALBERT B. 
Fatt, former Secretary of the Interior, 
who was on trial with Harry F. Sinciair 
upon charges of conspiracy to defraud the 
Government in connection with the leas- 
ing of Teapot Dome oil reserves to the 
SINCLAIR interests, is ill in Washington. 
His condition has been reported as serious 
although not dangerous. Mr. Fauu is 
sixty-six years old. 
Accompanied by three male quartets 


Mr. Lamb 
Objects 








and a host of retainers, Mayor WILLIAM 
Hae Tuompson of Chicago, champion of 
America first, last, and always, descended 
last week upon Washington 
and took up headquarters in 
the Mayflower Hotel. The 
flag-draped lobby gave the impression 
that a political convention was in progress. 
On the morning of November 8 the mayor, 
along with Gov. Len Sma tz of Illinois and 
others of the retinue, was given a break- 
fast audience at the White House, where, 
over bacon and eggs, he discussed with 
Mr. Coo.ipce the problem of Mississippi 
flood control. Later in the day he rallied 
his followers on Capitol Hill at a hearing 
of the Flood Control Committee of the 
House. Senators Watson of Indiana and 
Harrison of Mississippi orated enthu- 
siastically for the occasion. The mayor’s 
party distributed pamphlet literature 
dealing with British propaganda in school 
books. That same morning Mr. THompson 
conferred with General Japwin of the War 
Department on the matter of Chicago 
water meters and the Lake Michigan 
water level. General JADWwIN hinted after- 
wards that he would not object to a ten 
per cent reduction in the metering ordered 
by the War Department 
In a note written to the German Gov- 
ernment on October 20, but not made 
public until November 6, S. Parker GIL- 
BERT, Agent General for Reparations 
. Payments under the Dawes 
Mr. = Plan, criticizes the financial 
policy of the Reich, declar- 
ing that overborrowing and overspending 
are leading toward an economic crisis and 
threatening success of the plan. Mr. Gi1- 
BERT declares that officials of national, 
state, and commune governments “are 
developing and executing constantly en- 
larging programs of expenditure and of 
borrowing, with but little regard to the 
financial consequences of their actions.” 
He names recent proposals to increase 
pensions and salaries, to compensate Ger- 
man nationals for war losses, to embark 
upon a campaign of spending in the 
schools, as dangerous tendencies. He cen- 
sures the taxation system under which all 
revenues go to the Federal treasury and 
are disbursed from there to states and 
communes. He maintains that “if present 
tendencies are allowed to continue un- 
checked the consequence is almost certain 
to be serious economic reaction and de- 
pression, and a severe shock to German 
credit at home and abroad.” He expresses 
the belief that by reversing the present 
tendencies and resorting to strict economy 
the Government may save the situation. 
Finance Minister KoEHLER replies tor 
the Government that results achieved 
prove the funds obtained at home and 
,. abroad to have been ration- 
Germany's 4/ly employed. He holds that 
eply 
although the development 
“may have been too rapid at various 
points, no crisis is feared, and too great 
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expansion could in any case only be laid in 
the smallest degree to the measures of the 
government.” While the German press has 
attacked Mr. Gitsert for meddling in 
local affairs with which he should have no 
concern, the Government does not accuse 
him of overstepping his rights. Both sides 
are looking toward a solution of Ger- 
many’s financial problems. German agita- 
tors who favor a unified republic and the 
abolition of the federal states are using 
Mr. GiLBERT’s criticism of the tax system 
to further their arguments. 

A report believed to be authoritative 
has come from Managua, Nicaragua, tell- 
ing of the death of Lieut. E. A. Tuomas 
and Sergeant Frank DowbELL, American 
Marine aviators, after a 
fight at close quarters with 
a band of guerrilla outlaws. 
The flyers disappeared on October 8 after 
their plane had crashed in the underbrush 
on Mount Chipote. The story of their 
death is one of heroism, of a long battle 
against heavy odds. Unhurt by the crash 
the two men were able to detach a ma- 
chine gun from the wreckage, elude out- 
laws who set upon them, and escape down 
a deep valley. In the valley they made 
prisoners of two outlaws whom they en- 
countered, and forced them to lead the 
way toward Jicaro, the nearest town. A 
mélée was precipitated when one of the 
prisoners attempted to escape, and the 
aviators, one of them seriously wounded, 
were forced to take refuge in a cave. 
Following a trail of blood left by the 
wounded man a body of thirty or forty 
outlaws overtook them and killed them. 

Sunday, November 6, saw the beginning 
of a monster celebration commemorating 
the tenth anniversary of the overthrow of 
the Russian monarchy and the establish- 
ing of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Monday was marked 
by a parade of 30,000 picked 
and superbly trained troops through the 
streets of Moscow, followed by a proces- 
sion of more than a quarter of a million 
selected representatives of the Communist 
proletariat. Red banners, bunting, and 
streamers flew from the tops of the build- 
ings or were festooned along the thorough- 
fares. At night red flares lined the streets 
and red lights shone from every doorway 
and window. On top of the black tomb of 
Lenin stood President Katinin of the 
Soviet Republic, reviewing the marchers 
tirelessly hour after hour. During the day 
memorial meetings were held, in the Red 
Square and Theatre Square, and in the 
evening, as on the day preceding, the 
leaders of the party spoke in the Grand 
Opera House. Statin, the swarthy and 
silent Georgian who is the final power in 
the inner circle of the party’s chiefs, said 
but little, leaving the inflammatory 
speeches to his colleagues. Everywhere 
and always was to be heard the strains of 
the “International,” and everywhere the 
likeness of LENIN was in evidence. 


Casualties in 
Nicaragua 


Moscow 
Celebrates 
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The Editor Steps Down 


the little gray home, and Senator 

Borah are not the only natural phe- 
nomena of the West. From the confines 
of this nation’s bloc belt has sprung a 
new wonder to dazzle our editorial eyes, 
warble a siren song into our editorial ears, 
and leave finger prints on our otherwise 
immaculate piqué waistcoat. Like Venus 
he has sprung, full formed, upon the sands 
of Nebraska, and assured us that if we 
don’t bow down and worship we’re miss- 
ing much that is good in life. With what 
modesty he finds becoming he promises 
to spread himself over a weekly page in 
Tue INDEPENDENT in a way that will 
amaze all comers. To introduce another 
figure out of our own comparatively lim- 
ited erudition, like Nausicaa he would 
play ball with us, and furthermore, he is 
prepared to wash all manner of soiled 
linen shiny white in a river of ink. 

Well, we are ready to play with him. 
To be sure we scoffed at first; and perhaps 
we shall yet remain to pray fervently. 
But frankly, we find him one of the most 
subtle and disarmingly waggish satirists 
it has ever been our pleasure to meet. 

He — hereafter we shall call him the 
Unknown Sage of Omaha—has that 
enviable ability to arrive at an honest 
likeness of his subject by caricaturing 
it. With the best nature in the world he 
takes his fellow men by the ears and cracks 
their heads, and their foibles, together. 
And while he is doing it, he seems always 
willing to thumb his nose at his mirror. 
We believe that our readers will find in 
the Sage’s weekly remarks as delightful 
a tonic as we have found in the early 
contributions. Certainly readers will al- 
ways discover in them a refreshing indi- 
viduality and an engaging point of view. 
Sometimes, perhaps, they may even find 
reason to ponder, as we do, the legend 
that will head the page: “If You Know 
What I Mean.” Tue INDEPENDENT for 
November 26 will carry the first dispatch 
from Omaha; we commend it to the at- 


tention of our friends. 


[' seems that line storms, Lochinvar, 





VERY so often one of our interested 

y friends is cordial enough to write in 
for no more important reason than that he 
likes THe INDEPENDENT and wants us to 
know it. Such a spirit is manifested by the 
principal of the Odessa, Minnesota, public 
schools, who wrote under date of October 
31 the very kind and heartening note 
published below. Such tempered and 
considerate expressions as his are im- 
measurably appreciated by the editors 
of any publication who try to preserve 
in their work a reasoned sanity and in- 
tegrity of purpose. It is axiomatic that the 


proponents of one side of any controversy 
cannot please the proponents of the other, 
but they may at least meet the respect 
which an earnest and straightforward op- 
ponent always deserves. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT makes no effort to please everyone, 
but it does endeavor to appeal to the 
reasonableness of its readers and to gain 
their respect. 


Dear Sir: 

I am enjoying Tue InvEpENDENT. I 
like it when “The Editor Steps Down.” 
Nothing demonstrates human asininity 

.more conclusively than those letters 
sometimes do — ipso facto. I always smile 
to see a subscriber “bawl out” the editor 
and swear against renewal. It reminds me 
of a childhood playmate who would go 
right home if he couldn’t be the “whole 
cheese.” Invariably, I have found it true 
that he who loses his temper at a criticism 
or gibe is he who is ignorant of the strength 
of his own position — possibly because of 
the inherent weakness of that position. 
{Dear me! What book would pass muster 
if it contained no false statements? It 
might be desirable that our textbooks 
reach this ideal, but they never will. As 
for other books met with after formal 
education is left behind — what fool wants 
to read a book he entirely agrees with? 
And who would want to write a book that 
would not advance something new, per- 
haps unsettling, for consideration. I know 
too many professional patriots to bother 
reading the book that started this train of 
thought. But if “Professional Patriots” 
in the book or out are too much for you, 
then read T. E. Lawrence’s “ Revolt in the 
Desert.” You'll get the idea there of what 
a professional patriot isn’t. As to Com- 
munists, | imagine there are more crim- 
inals in Chicago or New York to worry 
about than there are Communists in the 
entire United States. And Mayor Bill 
Thompson wastes time stealing his thun- 
der from the patter of the professional 


patriots. 
N. C. Kearney. 





ROM Tujunga, California, comes the 
following interesting note which is 
self-explanatory: 


Dear Sir: 

I am delighted to see you come out for 
an increase in the $100 customs exemption, 
for it has been one of my pet reforms for 
years. You might be interested in my par- 
ticular version of it, which is to allow the 
traveler to bring in free from two to three 
dollars’ worth of goods for every day that 
he has spent outside the United States, 
with a minimum exemption of from $100 
to $200. This seems to me a fairer scheme 
than a fixed exemption for all travelers 
regardless of the duration of their trip; 
and one that is more likely to surmount 
the appalling conservativeness of Con- 
gress in such matters. 

Cart H. P. Tuurston. 


Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 506) 


various government departments are 
stating their views, many of them at di- 
vergence with those of the President, 
leads me to believe that there will be some 
vacancies in the near future. I do not 
mean that the gentlemen will be asked to 
leave the government service. Far from 
it. The President is not the kind of man to 
go so far. He has always stuck to a man as 
long as he could possibly avoid the neces- 
sity of making a change. 

The kind of speeches that are being 
made simply indicate that certain Assist- 
ant Secretaries contemplate retiring to 
home endeavor within a few months and 
are desirous of getting a number of long- 
suppressed sentiments off their chests 
before they go. Apparently the pressure 
comes entirely from within, and whatever 
check has been put on their safety valves 
is of their own devising. However, that 
doesn’t necessarily prevent the explosions 
from being all the more violent or poorly 
tuned when it does occur. But whatever 
the causes, as a result the White House 
is being bombarded by stirring epistles 
from military organizations, Cabinet 
officials are raising their eyebrows and 
wondering if the brisk fall weather has 
anything to do with it, and officers in both 
services are clapping their hands for joy. 

Applicants for short-time service as 
Assistant Secretaries will form in line on 
the right. 





New Pages for Young Eyes 
(Continued from page 496) 


book. The fewer gruesome and barbarous 
images we put into young minds, the 
better. 

I shall take up first among the adven- 
ture stories those with a background of 
history. “The Trade Wind,” by Cornelia 
Meigs (Little, Brown), won a prize of 
$2,000 offered by the publishers for the 
best adventure story for young folk. It 
wel] deserves its honor, for it is vigorous, 
dramatic, and alive. All young people will 
like it and grown-ups will find pleasure 
in its pages. “The Regicide’s Children,” 
by Aline Howard (Scribner's), will please 
both boys and girls, though I imagine 
that girls may like it best. The historical 
background of the book is our own 
early Colonial period. “For the Glory of 
France,” by Everett McNeil (Dutton) — 
well, here is a real boys’ book, addressing 
itself to boys, written for boys. I like all 
Mr. McNeil’s stories of the French ex- 
plorers, not only because he writes them 
so sympathetically and well, but also 
because the French have never received 
the credit they deserved. This particular 
book deals with the adventures of boys 
who go to explore New France with 
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Champlain. “The Quest of the Sea 
Otter,” by Sabra Conner (Reilly & Lee), 
deals with the fur trade at the beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century. I would like 
this book better if it began by telling 
something about the time in which it 
takes place. I like at least a hint about the 
date; it helps to place the events and gives 
the reader a foundation. “Alison Blair,” 
by Gertrude Crownfield (Dutton), gives 
one a clue right away, for the very first 
sentence of the book is: “It was February 
in England in the year 1755.” This same 
book is one of the best and most skillfully 
written history stories for young people — 
for girls especially, perhaps — that the 
year has produced; it is a really distin- 
guished work. Another good romance is 
“The Splendid Spur,’ by A. Quiller- 
Couch; the Dorans have just reissued it 
in holiday form. The period of this book 
is that of the Civil War in England. 

So much for adventures and history. 
Of pure adventure tales I like best the 
Boy Scout story entitled, ““The Secret 
of Spirit Lake.” It is by Joseph B. Ames, 
and the Century Company has published 
it. Not only has Mr. Ames a very rare 
understanding of the adolescent mind, but 
he also has the power to build up a good 
plot and to tell a good story. I recommend 
this book to anyone who wants a boy’ s 
book without any particular airs. “The 
Quest of the Moon Fish,” by C. Bedell 
Monro and W. Don Harrison, is another 
story which youngsters will like. It tells 
about a mysterious fish in an Indian river 
and of the efforts of two boys to land him. 
“The Flight of the Gray Goose,” by 
Francis Lynde (Scribner’s), will please 
many with its pictures of Western ranch 
life. A good deal of the action concerns an 
airplane mystery. “Sea Dogs,” by Cov- 
ington Clarke (Reilly & Lee), is a good 
yarn about smugglers on the Great Lakes. 

My last batch consists of books which 
may be read by either boys or girls but 
are really better suited to girls. “The Real 
Reward,” by Christine W. Parmenter 
(Little, Brown), is a charming story of 
family codperation and loving trust. “The 
Land of Promise,” by Margaret Lynn 
(Little, Brown), is a fine, stirring story of a 


-girl who accompanies her pioneer parents 


into the distracted Kansas of the slavery 
raids and the Civil War. It is well written 
and carries.a fine message of courage. 
“Feodora,” by Eleanore M. Jewett 
(Barse & Hopkins), strikes me as the best 


-of the girls’ camp stories. Its youngsters 
.are individuals, it is written with care, 
.and it is plausible and entertaining. 


But there, I have come to the end of the 
garden, and must leave all these new 
friends behind. Good-by, all of you; 
good-by fairy tales, boy scouts, Indians, 
explorers, and adventurers; good-by 
again, and may you bring a world of hap- 
piness and understanding to the boys 
and girls who are waiting for you outside 


: the garden wall. 


Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Wuart Evrope Tuinxs or Us. 1. Read through 
the article, noticing first what it has to say, second, 
its structure. 2. How does the author’s conception of 
what Europe thinks of the United States differ from 
that of the average tourist returning home from 
abroad? How does it differ from that created by 
foreign visitors who come here full of praise? Account 
for the differences. Does Mr. Carter’s presentation 
of the case change your own ideas on the matter? 3. 
Give examples of newspaper writing or public 
utterances in which it seems to be taken for granted 
that Europe is watching “with baited breath and 
bulging eyes.” Do you agree with Mr. Carter that 
the authors of these are deceiving themselves? 4. 
Comment on the statement that “the Allies sought 
to cement a dictated peace by integrating us in the 
European balance of power through the League of 
Nations.” Does it put the League in a favorable 
light? 5. Who are some of the “Eurocentric Ameri- 
cans” who believe we have “gone on breaking the 
heart of the world”? Does their attitude seem more, 
or less, reasonable than that of Mr. Carter? Notice 
the coined word “Eurocentric.” 6. Consider the 
implications of the statements Mr. Carter makes 
about our Army and Navy as seen through European 
eyes. Would you favor building up our military 
forces, or letting matters ride? 7. Review the es- 
sential difference between the American and 
French ways of regarding tariffs, mentioned by Mr. 
Carter on page 504. What seems to be the crux of 
the Franco-American tariff controversy? 8. Com- 
ment on the formation of European steel and chemi- 
cal trusts; the “propagandist barrage against the 
possibility of American economic exploitation of 
Soviet Russia”; the attitude of Viscount Cecil 
toward the League and disarmament. 9. Are you 
inclined to agree that we pay too much attention to 
the utterances of Viscount Cecil, or to French argu- 
ments for debt cancellation, and not enough to the 
“twists of diplomacy”? 10. Compare the attitude 
of the American public toward Europe with the 
attitude of the European public toward America, 
asset forth by Mr. Carter. 11. Why, according to Mr. 
Carter, is Europe’s ignorance of America an asset 
to European Governments? 12. Now consider the 
structure, the organization, of the article. Find 
the topic sentence of each paragraph. See if among 
the topic sentences there is one which sums up the 
whole idea of the article. Outline the article as you 
think it might have been outlined in advance by 
Mr. Carter. 13. Draw a brief for it, remembering the 
essential difference between a brief and an outline. 
14. Comment on the style, especially upon the 
repetition of the word “important” in the second 
paragraph. Under what circumstances is such repe- 
tition allowable? 

Back Stace 1n Wasuincton. 1. What do you 
think of the subtitle, “The Borahmeter Registers 

Squalls”? Comment on the selection of titles for 
articles. Consider the value of titles, first as a means 
of informing the reader, second as a means of attract- 
ing his attention. 2. Why does it seem improbable 
to the “sour fellows” that Senator William E. 
Borah can be elected President, or even nominated? 
Do you find any drawbacks in Mr. Borah’s record 
or in his attitude toward the major problems of the 
day? Would you classify him as a liberal, a conserva- 
tive, or something between? What stand has he 
taken on prohibition? On farm relief? On the League 
of Nations and the World Court? 3. Review the 
names of the Senators who have banded together 
under Mr. Borah as the “Western conference” 
group. Do you agree with the correspondent that 
they make strange bedfellows? 4. How do their 
plans seem to have been upset by the recent an- 
nouncement of Senator Peter Norbeck, Republican 
of South Dakota, that he would favor ex-Gov. 
Frank O. Lowden of Illinois for President? 
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The Worker’s Wife 


HIS advertisement is about 

groupinsurance, a matter which 

is sure to come up for the 
consideration of modern business 
executives. Group insurance is no 
patent panacea for the employee 
problem; but it is a most potent 
help. 

Consider only one angle — 

the worker’s wife. 


In case of death or disability to her husband 
it is she and her children who benefit by 
group insurance. This means that she is 
going to help you in the matter of the man’s 
contentment and cooperation in his job. 

This is only one of many far-reaching 
influences involved in group insurance. 

We have two booklets, ‘Management, 
Men and Motives” and “Group Life In- 
surance,’ which throw light on this question. 
Your local John Hancock office will be glad 
to send them to you, or they can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bureau, 
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\Sholbarned 
my Atlantic City> 


Directly Facing the Sea 
An intermingling of the Old 
World and che New in Service 
and Appointments. 
Orchestra of soloists of inter- 
national reputation, broadcase- 
ing over W. P. G. Dancing. 
Privileges of all Golf Clubs. 
Famous French Grill and Restaurant 
Overlooking Boardwalk 
and Ocean 
European Plan Exclusively 
Phon Always Open 
Marine 1628 Capacity 700 
Proprietary Management 
Jacob Weike 
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GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Its stock of Rare & Choice Books, Prints & Auto- 
graphs is made accessible to distant buyers by 
specialized chalegee. No. 164, Genealogy, 5033 
titles, price 10c; No. 168, Rare Americana, 309 pp., 
2463 titles, illus., price *~ No. 169, Autographs, 
4472 titles, free. No. 170, Rare Books, 1110 titles, | 


When in Boston 


Browse in GOODSPEED’S 
Nos. 7 and 9a Ashburton Place 
No. 5a Park Street No. 2 Milk Street 


CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Children 4 to 14. Experienced, , Sempatione care in the 
home of the directors. Ideal health conditions. Small 
classes. Hi st . nee standards. Summer camp in 


Maine. A 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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Rear 1518 L. Street, N. w. Washington, D. C. 































The “Who” Behind the Ballyhoo 


Propaganda of a hundred varieties for and 
against men and causes is constantly trying to 
-ambush public opinion. Even the most neutral 
observers are sometimes confused. Things are 
not always what they seem. 









This condition—serious enough at any 
time—1s becoming greatly intensified now that 
We are entering a period of unusual business 
and political activity. 









“Back Stage in Washington,” an exclusive 
feature of THe INDEPENDENT, will be even 
more widely read and discussed during the 
coming weeks and months. In the capital and 
newspaper offices throughout the country 
there will be much speculation as to the 
identity of the author. 
















The coupon below is your opportunity to 
become acquainted with THe INDEPENDENT 
and the wide range of subjects it covers—as 
wide as the varied interests of its readers. 










Tue INDEPENDENT 


Special Of: fi er | 10 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW READERS I should like to become acquainted with Tue INDEPENDENT. 


Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight months’ 














_, - an eeeee subscription) at the Special Rate of $2.00. 
THE INDEPENDENT 
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